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I 

THE  NEW  WAY  THROUGH  THE  HEART  OF 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Old  Way  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires — Tire  New  and 
Thrilling  W  ay  Ovex  the  Andes,  Two  Days  and  Nights  By  Motor — The 
Earthquake — A  Private  Audience  at  the  Palace  with  the  President  of 
Brazil — Over  Rio  Janeiro  Harbor  in  a  Curtiss  Sea  Gull  Hydro-Aero- 
plane — Where  I  Went. 

The  old  way  of  going  to  Buenos  Aires,  the  most  southerly 
city  of  importance  on  the  Southern  Continent,  was  by  ship 
direct  from  New  York,  or  by  going  through  the  Panama 
Canal  south  to  Valparaiso  and  eastward  across  the  Andes. 
Frequently  this  part  of  the  Andes  is  blocked  by  snow  during 
our  Summer  (their  Winter). 

There  is  a  new  way  from  the  west  coast  to  Buenos  Aires. 
Part  of  it  is  over  the  high  cordillera  of  the  Peruvian  and 
Bolivian  Andes,  where  there  is  no  railroad.  One  is  now 
being  built  by  an  American  contractor  for  the  Bolivian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  When  it  is  finished  it  will  close  the  gap  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  between  the  southern  end  of 
the  present  Bolivian  railroad  and  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  Argentine  Northern  railroad.  Besides  being  one  of  the 
finest  scenic  lines  on  earth,  it  will  be  a  shorter  line  to  Buenos 
Aires  than  either  of  the  two  I  have  mentioned,  by  over  four 
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hundred  miles.  Over  this  unusual  route  I  went  through  the 
heart  of  South  America  to  the  Argentine.  This  is  the  first 
time  it  has  been  described. 

From  New  York  on  the  28th  of  June  I  took  the  Grace 
Liner  Santa  Teresa  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
Pacific  port  of  Callao,  Peru,  (the  port  of  Lima),  the  Talara 
Oil  Field  Avith  its  twelve  hundred  wells,  and  the  west  coast 
city  of  Mollendo — all  in  Peru.  From  there  I  went  by  train 
to  Arequipa,  where  I  experienced  violent  earthquake  shocks 
the  night  of  July  13th;  then  to  Juliaca,  the  departing  point 
for  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas.  Returning  to 
Juliaca,  I  proceeded  up  to  the  tAvelve  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  level  of  Lake  Titicaca,  across  which  I  steamed  to  Guaqui 
at  its  eastern  end.  From  this  point  I  went  by  train  to  La 
Paz — -the  real 1  capital  of  Bolivia — where  I  was  entertained 
by  a  former  member  of  the  Cabinet.  From  La  Paz  I  cut 
through  southeast  to  the  last  station  on  the  Bolivian  National 
railroad  (Atocha).  There  is  no  railroad  from  here  to  La 
Quiaca,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  Argentine  Northern 
railroad,  with  which  the  Bolivian  will  shortly  be  connected 
by  the  line  now  being  built  for  the  Bolivian  Government  by 
the  Ulen  Contracting  Company  of  New  York.  This  gap  of 
one  hundred  and  tAventy-five  miles  I  motored  over,  in  tAvo 
American  automobiles.  This  is  the  least  visited  and  most 
superb  part  of  the  Andes.  At  the  end  of  these  mountain 
wildnesses,  on  the  frontier  of  Argentina,  I  took  the  train 
from  the  first  Argentine  frontier  town  of  La  Quiaca  south¬ 
east  through  the  heart  of  South  America  by  way  of  Jujuy, 
Salta,  Tucuman,  Santa  Fe,  and  Rosario,  to  Buenos  Aires. 
From  Buenos  Aires  I  went  by  Lamport  &  Holt  steamer  Van 
Dyck  to  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  then  to  Santos,  Brazil,  the 
world’s  greatest  coffee  market.  Here  I  enjoyed  a  side-trip 
inland  over  the  marvelous  mountain  railroad  to  Sao  Paulo, 

i  Sucre  is  the  nominal  capital,  where  the  highest  court  sits. 
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the  second  city  of  Brazil,  and  the  surprising  and  dangerous 
snake-farm  near-by.  Returning  to  Santos  I  again  boarded 
the  Van  Dyck  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Here  I  ascended  the 
wonderful  peaks  overlooking  its  hundred  miles  of  bay,  and 
flew  over  the  beautiful  harbor  in  a  Curtiss  “sea-gull”  hydro¬ 
aeroplane,  with  Commander  Ellyson  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Mission  to  Brazil.  After  the  honor  of  a  private  audi- 
ance  with  His  Excellency,  Arturo  da  Silva  Bernardes,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Brazil,  I  returned  to  New  York,  after  a  voyage  of 
twelve  days  on  the  Munson  Line  American  Legion,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

I  have  been  thirty-two  days  on  ships,  six  days  on  trains, 
two  in  automobiles,  and  one  in  an  American  hydro-asroplane ; 
have  met  and  talked  with  members  of  the  highest  courts  of 
Peru,  Argentine  and  Brazil ;  gone  through  their  churches, 
prisons,  schools,  museums  and  theatres ;  interviewed  and  been 
interviewed  by  their  journalists  and  public  men;  watched 
their  lives  and  amusements  night  and  day,  and  talked  with 
bankers,  laborers  and  men  in  the  street.  It  was  all  absorb¬ 
ingly  interesting,  and  I  have  put  down  what  the  people  and 
the  countries  look  like,  what  the  men  and  women  do  and  say 
and  why,  their  troubles  and  pleasures,  their  progress,  their 
sincerity,  and  their  friendship,  and  their  aspirations.  After 
visiting  most  of  the  world  I  unreservedly  say  that  this  has 
been  my  most  interesting  trip,  with  more  engaging  and  courte¬ 
ous  people  speaking  musical  languages,  more  romantic  back¬ 
ground  of  history,  and  more  varied  and  superb  scenery  than 
I  have  encountered  before. 

Like  most  North  Americans  I  was  amazingly  ignorant,  and 
I  now  sincerely  regret  that  I  waited  so  long  to  visit  these 
hospitable  and  progressive  countries  that  beckon  us  welcome 
at  our  very  doors. 

In  South  America  there  is  unusual  freedom  from  vex¬ 
atious  customs  examinations,  immunity  from  constant  packing 
and  repacking  of  baggage  (because  you  can  go  around  South 
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America  and  keep  most  of  your  heavy  baggage  on  your  ship ) . 
This  is  different  from  every  other  continent,  making  travel 
cost  not  more  than  one  half  of  what  it  does  to  Europe. 
Their  antipodal  seasons  in  South  America  make  our  Summer, 
the  time  I  was  there,  the  ideal  season  for  a  visit. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  eminent  lecturer  on  foreign  travel, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Newman,  for  the  use  of  some  of  his  photographs. 

1  See  sketch  map  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  this  hook,  showing  the 
old  way  around  South  America,  and  the  new  route  which  I  took. 


II 


LAST  MINUTE  IMPRESSIONS 

Fading  Views  of  New  York  from  the  Stern  of  the  Santa  Teresa — 
The  Thrill  of  Departure — The  Minarets  of  Lower  New  York- — Pizarro 
and  Spanish  Perfidy — An  Actual  El  Dorado — -Tragic  Interest  Left  by 
the  Spanish  Conquerors. 

June  twenty -eighth. 

As  the  anchor  was  weighed,  the  white-suited  officer  stood 
at  the  gang-plank  of  the  Grace  Liner  Santa  Teresa  and  the 
dapper  little  Chinese  deck  steward  offered  to  the  passengers 
rolls  of  colored  tape  to  throw  to  friends  saying  good-bye. 
A  negro  quartet  sang  “There’ll  be  no  saying  good-bye  in 
Heaven.”  My  friends  stood  on  the  dock  at  the  door  of  my 
car  ready  to  go  when  the  gang-plank  should  be  finally  lowered. 
As  the  officer  in  the  linen  suit  with  the  brass  buttons  said  it 
might  not  be  for  half  an  hour,  I  megaphoned  this  to  my 
friends,  they  gave  me  a  final  wave,  and  the  pretty  young 
woman  who  had  come  down  to  say  “bon  voyage”  stepped 
shoreward  on  the  now  lowering  plank.  My  secretary  inside 
the  sedan  waved  good-bye.  I  returned  it,  and  went  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ship  for  the  already  rapidly  dissolving  final 
view  of  New  York. 

Directly  in  front  was  Governor’s  Island  with  its  fringe  of 
green  trees  and  the  grassy  parapet  behind  which  are  the 
guns  no  more  used.  At  the  north,  across  the  harbor,  was  the 
inimitable,  if  incongruous,  sky-line  where  the  Woolworth  ice- 
berged  its  Gothic  height  and  where  the  municipal  colossus 
was  topped  with  mosque-like  towers.  In  the  group  were 
square  buildings,  and  the  highest  one  in  the  world;  near  it 
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a  black  skeleton  that  started  twenty  stories  up.  A  tug  was 
straining  at  the  stern  of  the  Teresa,  warping  her  out  of  the 
dock;  around  was  a  forest  of  masts,  and  a  mile  away  there 
was  a  rich  splash  of  yellow  against  the  black  hull  of  a  Chinese 
trading  vessel.  There  horizontaled  very  high  above,  an  aero¬ 
plane  whose  buzz  was  the  only  raucous  disturber  of  the  peace¬ 
ful  prospect.  My  gaze  turned  back  to  the  ship.  The  heavy 
iron-bound  glass  windows  were  all  swung  out  to  allow  the 
cabins  the  freshness  of  the  cool  breeze  as  we  started  down  the 
Narrows  to  the  open  sea.  As  it  grew  hazy  on  the  water  we 
could  just  see  the  fast  receding  Battery  at  the  southern  end 
of  Manhatten  Island;  its  great  group  of  sky-scrapers  seemed 
huddled  together  and  minaretted  against  the  dull  clouds. 
It  was  the  acme  of  civilization  projected  upon  the  silver 
screen  of  the  sky. 

As  I  started  southward  I  felt  how  much  more  satisfactory 
my  trip  promised  to  be  than  the  uncertain  journey  of  Colum¬ 
bus  over  the  uncharted  and  mysterious  waters,  and  I  felici¬ 
tated  myself  that  I  was  not  going  in  a  caravel,  but  in  a  ten- 
thousand-ton  ship  with  gleaming  white  state-rooms,  real  beds, 
and  enameled  tubs  with  refreshing  showers — seventy  days  at 
sea,  with  nothing  on  my  mind  except  to  read  the  thirty-odd 
delightful  books  good  friends  had  sent  me.  I  congratulated 
myself  that  instead  of  trying,  as  Francisco  Pizarro  so  treach¬ 
erously  did,  to  get  all  the  gold  the  Peruvians  had,  I  was  going 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  down  to  Callao  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  ship,  and  go  up  to  Lima,  in  Peru,  (which  Pizarro  had 
built)  on  a  modern  trolley,  then  ship  again  to  Mollendo,  Peru, 
thence  to  Lake  Titicaca  and  its  altitude  of  12,500  feet,  a  night 
ride  across  it  to  La  Paz,  in  Bolivia,  and  the  Sunday  show  of 
color  in  the  market-place,  then  southeast  to  the  end  of  the 
railroad,  then  the  most  thrilling  motor  ride  in  the  world 
over  the  stupendously  picturesque  Andes,  to  the  Argentine, 
and  across  prosperous  plains  to  Buenos  Aires. 

I  had  intended  to  go  south  through  the  Canal  to  Callao, 
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and  thence  by  train  to  Lima,  board  the  ship  again  and  go 
south  to  Valparaiso,  and  across  the  Andes  to  Buenos  Aires; 
but  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  any  imformation  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Andes  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires  would  be 
free  from  snow.  So  I  decided  to  take  no  chances  on  this  un¬ 
certain  snow  question,  as  I  had  to  be  back  in  New  York  at  a 
certain  date.  Therefore,  after  seeing  Lima  and  returning  to 
the  ship,  I  left  it  again  at  Mollendo,  Peru,  for  the  trip  through 
Peru  and  Bolivia  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  I  would  get  a  boat 
for  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  thence  home  to  New  York. 

It  was  wonderful,  after  the  rush  of  getting  away,  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  rest  and  to  read  about  the  romantic 
countries  I  was  going  to.  In  New  York  I  had  spent  two 
busy  weeks  figuring  out  my  connections,  for  be  it  known  that 
South  American  trains  do  not  run  every  day  on  every  rail¬ 
road,  and  to  draw  up  my  itinerary  within  a  limit  of  fifty 
days  required  a  knowledge  of  Spanish,  experience,  patience, 
and  faith  galore. 

All  the  afternoon  I  had  been  reading  Prescott’s  “Conquest 
of  Peru,”  which  describes  so  vividly  the  places  where  Fran¬ 
cisco  Pizarro  and  his  followei’s  enacted  the  most  tragic 
struggles  ever  endured,  in  the  face  of  the  most  trying  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  golden  “root  of  all 
evil.”  And  they  did  all  this  in  the  name  of  the  Great  God 
who  made  and  lighted  this  land  of  the  Southern  Cross. 

I  found  myself  comparing  the  native  South  American 
Indian  with  the  British  buccaneer  and  Spanish  Conquista- 
dores,  and  I  recalled  the  extraordinary  luck  of  the  latter 
which  gave  to  the  needy  kingdom  of  Castile  an  empire  many 
times  larger  than  itself,  and  brought  to  its  king  a  golden 
stream  greater  than  had  ever  been  etched  upon  the  sordid 
brain  of  avarice. 

My  mind  traced  in  the  deserts,  marshes  and  mountains  of 
the  western  coast  a  series  of  adventures  so  extraordinary  that 
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every  historian  who  records  them  questions  the  veracity  of 
every  other  author  who  writes  about  them.  Then,  I  reflected 
that  the  whole  Spanish  conquest  of  the  advanced  but  confiding 
Peruvians  was  merely  the  advantage  of  gun-powder  and 
armor  over  bows,  arrows,  slings  and  tomahawks,  plus,  of 
course,  the  treachery  of  that  Spanish  race  possessing  the 
earth’s  strangest  contradictions,  chivalry  and  dishonor, 
gallantry  and  perfidy,  religion  and  love  of  gold;  always  love 
of  that  gold  for  which  they  willingly  risked  health,  comfort, 
life  itself,  and  that  honor  which  their  history  proclaimed 
greater  even  than  all  of  these. 

But  much  as  I  detest  Spanish  cruelty  and  avarice,  I  am 
at  least  grateful  to  them  for  having  by  their  revolting  mis¬ 
deeds  furnished  South  America  a  back-ground  of  tragic 
interest  which  no  epic  will  ever  suitably  describe.  The  Span¬ 
ish  tyrants  who  re-discovered  South  America  have  been  so 
long  dead  that  in  my  wanderings  they  will  seem  the  vague 
and  faded  figures  on  some  Castilian  tapestry  of  the  long  ago. 

To-day  I  start  sailing  over  the  same  Spanish  Main  west  to 
the  isthmus  which  Columbus  and  his  followers  thought  was 
the  big  land,  and  I  will  turn  south  into  the  blue  Pacific  of 
Pizarro’s  marvelous  adventures,  in  an  American-built1  ship 
owned  by  Americans  under  the  United  States  flag. 


i  The  Grace  Line  is  practically  the  only  American-built  passenger  line 
operating  under  the  American  flag  which  was  established  by  private 
capital  before  the  war.  It  supplies  regular  service  to  fifteen  ports  from 
New  York  through  the  Canal  to  Talcahuano,  Chile. 


Ill 


GOLDEN  ATLANTIC  AND  GULF  STREAM  DAYS 


Life  aboard  Ship — Whales  and  Flying  Fish — The  Divorce  Trial, 
with  its  Weird  Costumes — Prophecies  for  a  Honeymooning  Pair. 

July  -first. 

We  saw  to-day  the  gray  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Inagua,  ard 
all  day  the  ocean  breezes  have  swept  us  with  their  refreshing 
salt  airs.  I  carefully  selected  the  port  side  of  the  vessel, 
because  my  trip  was  south,  but  the  breezes  have  constantly 
come  from  the  west. 

The  salon  has  been  pre-empted  all  day  for  the  ship’s  con¬ 
cert,  and  a  divorce  trial  which  is  to  precede  it.  I  declined 
to  act  as  one  of  the  attorneys  because  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  be  funny  in  such  a  serious  case,  the  ground  of  the 
divorce  being  that  the  large  and  husky  wife  had  struck  the 
weak  husband  over  the  eye  with  a  thermos  bottle. 

I  have  talked  all  morning  with  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  born 
in  Brazil  of  American  parents  and  who  is  bringing  down  a 
party  on  a  ’round  South  America  tour.  He,  like  all  good 
South  Americans,  deplores  the  fact  that  North  America  knows 
little  of  the  southern  countries.  He  represents  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  some  American  papers,  and  also  lec¬ 
tures  on  South  America.  It  does  seem  strange  that  we  teach 
in  our  schools  every  language  from  Greek  to  German,  except 
the  languages  of  South  America, — Spanish  and  its  kindred 
tongue,  Portuguese.  Shaw  has  invented  the  most  graphic 
itinerary  I  have  seen.  Accompanying  a  sketch  map  he  has 
put  his  days  and  hours  at  each  place  so  that  the  trip  is  before 
you  at  a  glance. 
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July  second. 

We  have  passed  between  Cuba  and  Haiti,  and  will  next 
skirt,  the  Jamaican  shores.  All  these  views  are  uninteresting, 
and  intrigue  us  only  because  they  are  land.  We  seldom  see 
more  than  a  barren  gray  shore-line,  and  at  night  a  light¬ 
house  with  its  revolving  and  intermittent  light.  It  is  glo¬ 
rious  to  watch  the  full  moon  and  the  glittering  stars  wo  are 
blessed  with  every  night.  There  was  an  unusual  picture  last 
night  when  the  moon,  shining  behind  a  frame  of  black  clouds, 
seemed  the  golden  sails  of  a  full  rigged  ship. 

July  third. 

The  reserve  is  being  quickly  broken  and  the  passengers  are 
meeting  and  forming  into  little  friendly  groups.  The 
youngest  are  playing  shuffle-board,  and  the  oldest  are  reading. 
Those  of  intermediate  ages  are  walking  the  decks,  lolling  in 
steamer-chairs,  talking,  drinking  and  playing  cards  in  the 
smoking  room  at  the  stern  of  the  ship;  some  of  the  ladies  are 
knitting,  and  the  children,  both  South  American  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  are  squealing  like  young  pigs,  running  round  the  decks 
in  everybody’s  way,  and  generally  occupying  the  whole  boat 
to  the  discomfort,  of  even  those  of  us  who  love  them.  A  few 
of  them,  however,  are  over-trained.  A  woman  sits  across 
from  me  and  if  her  little  girl’s  fork  isn’t  tilted  just  at  the 
proper  angle,  or  if  she  isn’t  sitting  just  at  the  proper  bend, 
the  child  is  constantly  reproved  until  the  poor  little  thing  has 
no  time  to  think  of  anything  except  her  deportment.  A 
generous  friend  sent  me  an  enormous  box  of  cake  and  candy 
from  Dean’s,  and  I  gave  it  to  the  little  girl  to  arrange  a  party 
for  the  other  children  on  the  ship.  But  day  after  day  passed 
and  there  was  no  party.  The  others  came  to  me,  but  as  the 
metal  box  with  lock  and  key  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
child’s  mother,  I  had  no  way  of  forcing  her  to  carry  out  her 
trust.  At  last,  however,  the  importunities  got  so  frequent 
that  I  organized  through  one  of  the  older  children,  a  commit- 
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tee  of  protest,  which  committee  at  once  adopted  as  its  slogan 
“we  want  our  party.”  The  pressure  was  too  strong,  so  the 
mother  and  daughter  yielded,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  deliver¬ 
ing  up  the  cakes  and  candy,  but  they  still  held  firmly  the  pretty 
metal  box  and  the  key  thereof.  So  I  bought  from  the  barber, 
who  runs  the  department  store  of  the  ship,  another  prize  for 
the  lucky  child  who  would  draw  the  long  straw. 

July  third. 

In  a  moment  of  great  weakness  I  have  consented  to  be 
judge  at  the  divorce  trial  to-night.  There  are  no  actors,  no 
plot,  no  scenery,  no  lines,  no  costumes,  but  the  passengers  are 
determined  to  enjoy  it  anyway,  so  I  am  forgetting  my  New 
York  dignity  and  have  borrowed  a  tremendous  mallet  from 
the  ship’s  carpenter  to  use  as  my  symbol  of  authority.  I 
have  told  the  charming  young  woman  who  is  getting  it  up 
(she  has  never  been  in  Court)  how  to  set  the  scene,  and  we 
are  to  have  a  mixed  jury  of  men  and  women. 

July  third.  12  P.  m. 

The  trial  was  a  great  success  scenically  if  not  so  in  lines 
and  plot.  It  was  held  on  the  promenade  deck.  The  captain 
called  me  aside  confidentially  and  asked  me  to  hold  the 
participants  down  to  a  certain  degree  of  decorum,  as  he 
thought  the  subject  was  a  delicate  one.  I  tried.  Some  of 
the  clothes  they  wore  were  wonderful.  One  of  the  Yale  men 
on  board  dressed  as  a  “sub-deb,”  and  in  the  gown  of  one  of 
the  ladies  aboard,  his  six  feet  of  sparseness  were  translated 
into  a  willowy  grace  that  was  most  surprising.  The  skirts 
struck  him  at  the  knees,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  sat  down  and  got  up.  At  the  pivotal  point  in  his 
testimony  his  steamer  chair  skidded,  and  he  was  gathered  up 
in  fragments.  The  fair  defendant  was  impersonated  by  a 
staid  business  man  weighing  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  who 
had  also  borrowed  some  plumage  from  a  stout  woman  passen- 
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ger;  his  eyes  were  heavily  blacked,  and  he  wore  a  hempen 
wig  he  had  extemporized  from  a  piece  of  rope.  Olives  made 
his  jade  ear-rings,  and  from  his  hat  dangled  an  immense 
plume  that  made  him  look  like  Henry  of  Navarre  might  have 
looked  in  skirts.  When  he  came  into  the  dining-room  he  made 
a  tremendous  hit,  until  he  tried  to  eat.  There  literally 
wasn’t  any  more  room  in  the  costume  and  he  had  to  “lay  off 
the  food”  as  Eze  Ee,  our  Chinese  steward,  put  it.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  the  part  he  had  taken  was  a  great  strain  on  him, 
especially  in  spots,  and  the  erect  position  required  by  his 
accoutrements  kept  him  constantly  uncomfortable.  He 
finally  relieved  the  situation  to  a  degree  by  large  doses  of 
Scotch,  and  kept  himself  up  to  the  part  until  his  turn  came. 
The  smile  he  gave  the  Judge  when  he  took  the  witness  stand 
in  his  own  defence  will  never  be  forgotten  by  Judge  or  jury. 
It  can  only  be  described  as  sickeningly  vampish.  The  show 
wound  up  along  during  the  night,  and  each  of  the  performers 
confidentially  told  the  others  that  it  had  gone  off  amazingly 
well  considering  that  nobody  knew  what  anybody  else  would 
do  or  say.  After  the  trial  there  was  a  series  of  prophecies, 
that  awarded  a  young  bride  and  groom  being  that  triplets 
would  bless  their  lives.  These  things  and  others  of  like 
gravity  occupied  another  hour  before  the  evening  was  over, 
then  the  deck  stewards  removed  the  American  flags  and 
streamers,  and  moved  the  deck  chairs  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
night  spray,  everybody  took  another  turn  around  the  deck, 
and  the  fifth  day  at  sea  had  been  finished.  We  all  remark 
every  day  how  fast  the  time  seems  to  go. 


IV 


CITIES  OF  CRISTOBAL  AND  COLON 

First  View  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Approaches— Why  the  Sun 
Rises  in  the  West  and  Sets  in  the  East  of  the  Panama  Canal — Colon 
Harbor  and  a  Night  Drive — Nocturnal  Impressions  of  the  “Wide-Open” 
Spanish  Town — Up-to-Date  American  Cristobal. 

July  fourth. 

Late  this  afternoon  when  I  went  on  deck  I  found  we  were 
in  easy  sight  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
Panama  again,  because  the  American  zone  is  a  narrow  space 
bounded  for  the  full  length  of  the  Canal  by  Panama,  both 
north  and  south. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  the  apparent  geographic  contra¬ 
diction  that  the  sun  rises  at  the  western  and  sets  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Here  is  the  explanation,  which 
can  be  verified  by  a  reliable  map  only.  If  the  isthmus  ran 
north  and  south  or  east  and  west  it  would  be  easy  enough  to 
understand,  but  it  doesn’t,  and  while  its  general  direction  is 
southeast,  at  the  particular  place  the  Canal  starts  there  is  a 
hump  on  the  northern  or  western  side  Avhich  juts  out  north¬ 
westerly.  This  hump  is  the  first  land  seen  as  you  approach 
the  Canal,  and  after  you  have  rounded  it  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  turn  southeasterly  you  enter  Limon  Bay.  The  town 
of  Colon  (Cristobal  Colon,  or  Christopher  Columbus)  is  on 
a  peninsula  at  the  northern  tip  of  the  shore  of  Limon  Bay. 
From  Colon  on  the  Atlantic  (or  Caribbean  Sea),  which  is  the 
western  end  of  the  Canal,  the  Canal  runs  southeasterly  to 
Panama  City  on  the  Pacific  Ocean — so  that  the  sun  from  its 
home  in  the  east  rises  at  the  western  end  of  the  Canal,  because 
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in  its  westerly  course  it  reaches  that  end  first,  and  sets  at  the 
eastern  end  because  it  reaches  that  end  last.  In  other  words, 


Map  of  Panama  Canal. 


the  eastern  end  of  the  Canal  is  further  west  than  the  western 
end. 

Before  reaching  the  harbor  of  Colon  the  shore  appears 
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very  much  as  North  American  shores  do,  except,  of  course, 
that  there  are  some  palms  and  tropical  plants.  As  you 
approach  Colon  harbor,  there  are  two  straight  stone  break¬ 
waters  (the  first  running  approximately  east  and  west,  and 
the  second  running  north  and  south)  that  the  ship  has  to  go 
around  in  order  to  get  into  the  harbor.  After  you  have  gone 
between  them  you  turn  south  into  Colon  harbor  and  almost 
immediately  you  find  yourself  alongside  a  very  large  and 
commodious  concrete  dock  of  most  modern  construction. 
You  see  a  landing  place  lined  with  friends  who  are  there  to 
greet  the  incoming  passengers.  Jamaican  Negroes  are  there 
waiting  to  do  the  work  of  porters.  The  only  important 
buildings  you  see  before  the  ship  enters  the  harbor  are  the 
splendid  Washington  Hotel  and  a  few  government  houses. 

The  gang-plank  puts  you  on  the  dock  at  Colon,  and  as  we 
were  to  spend  the  night  on  the  ship  I  did  what  I  could  to  put 
one  of  the  young  women  of  our  party  on  the  boat  she  was  to 
take  from  Colon  to  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  The  best  plan 
seemed  to  be  to  put  her  baggage  on  one  of  the  small  electric 
trucks  and  go  with  her  and  it  to  the  ship.  So  the  porter 
rigged  a  box  on  top  for  our  seats  and  we  rode  backwards 
through  the  long  dock  to  the  roadway.  Here  there  were 
hundreds  of  small  open  one-horse  barouches  driven  by 
Jamaican  Negroes.  After  putting  her  baggage  on  board,  we 
rode  for  the  munificent  sum  of  thirty-five  cents  through  the 
main  street  of  Colon  to  the  Washington  Hotel  for  dinner.  It 
was  a  long  T-shaped  Spanish  building  of  three  stories;  its 
cool  dining-room  was  screened  against  mosquitoes  and  it  was 
in  every  way  comfortable. 

It  is  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds  and  has  the  largest 
open  air  salt  water  swimming  pool  I  ever  saw.  As  it  was  the 
Fourth  of  July,  there  were  races  in  the  pool,  and  youngsters 
who  did  not  take  part  played  with  an  immense  wooden  fish, 
as  large  as  a  row-boat,  and  so  life-like  as  to  actually  create 
the  impression  of  life,  with  its  big  eyes  and  a  mouth  that 
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Hotel  Washington,  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone. 
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automatically  opened  and  closed  from  the  action  of  the  water. 
After  dinner  there  was  a  very  fine  display  of  fireworks,  and 
a  dance  in  the  handsomely  ceiled  ball-room.  It  was  very  hot 
and  humid,  so  after  buying  the  usual  postals  and  souvenirs 
I  bade  my  friends  good-night  and  sought  one  of  the  open 
carriages.  They  were  filing  in  solemn  procession  past  the 
porte-cochere  of  the  hotel ;  I  selected  one  of  the  least  decrepit 
horses  and  drove  for  an  hour,  first  through  the  Panamanian 
City  of  Colon,  which  to  put  it  mildly  is  gay. 

It  was  as  wide  open  as  any  western  mining  town  and  at 
the  cantinas  there  were  long  lines  of  American  soldiers  and 
native  Panamanians  slaking  their  thirst  at  the  bars  behind 
which  were  lined  literally  thousands  of  bottles  of  drink. 
The  streets  were  hideous  with  exploding  cannon  crackers 
which  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  our  horse,  but  when  the 
driver  got  too  near  a  bon-fire  of  crackers  he  would  turn  around 
into  the  next  street  and  thus  prolong  the  drive.  There  was 
some  breeze  as  we  passed  the  water  front  by  the  hotel  beyond 
the  monument  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

In  the  dimly  lighted  streets  I  could  see  the  cheap  Spanish 
style  of  houses  with  their  open  verandahs  on  the  second  floor, 
and  with  the  street  levels  filled  with  women  and  young  girls 
attired  in  very  summery  garments  of  blue,  red  or  white. 
They  sat  in  their  front  doors  and  behind  them  was  the  full 
vista  of  their  diminutive  apartments,  first  the  outside  or  sit¬ 
ting  room,  then  the  bedroom  in  full  view,  and  after  that  the 
kitchen  and  other  rooms.  Most  of  them  were  smoking  and 
evidently  trying  to  keep  cool.  We  drove  past  the  com¬ 
modious  hospital,  which  was  also  screened,  and  tiring  of  the 
collection  of  low  joints  and  chop-suey  places,  which  seemed  to 
constitute  the  only  interest  of  the  place,  I  directed  my  coach¬ 
man  to  drive  across  the  railroad  track  into  the  American 
section  of  Cristobal.  The  transformation  was  complete,  in¬ 
stantaneous  and  delightful.  First  was  the  railroad  station 
of  cool  and  imposing  concrete,  then  the  big  popular  restau- 
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Columbus  Statue,  Hotel  Washington  Grounds,  Cristobal,  C.  Z. 
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Upper:  12th  St.,  Colon,  Republic  of  Panama. 
Lower:  Front  Street,  Colon. 
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rant,  almost  as  immaculate  as  Childs’  in  New  York,  then  the 
open  and  spacious  American  Club  where  men  were  playing 
billiards,  and  reading  and  drinking  American  things,  and 
where  there  was  a  moving  picture  theatre.  All  of  these  were 
along  a  clean  orderly  street  bordered  by  tall  palms.  I  had 
promised  friends  to  meet  them  at  “Kelly’s  cafe”  where  I 
was  told  there  was  more  life  than  anywhere  else.  I  found 
it  true. 

At  Cristobal  there  is  the  Atlantic  Coaling  Plant,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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Gatun  Lake — A  Small  Facsimile  in  the  Tower — How  the  Ships  Go 
Upstairs — Camp  Gaillard — Culebra  Cut — The  Troublesome  Cucuracha 
Slide — Miraflores  Locks — Just  How  the  Ships  Cross — -Heights  from 
Which  Balboa  Saluted  the  Pacific — Relics  of  French  Attempts  to 
Build  Canal — Panama  City — Ambitions  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

July  fifth. 

Finally  when  we  returned  to  the  ship  we  realized  how  early 
we  had  to  get  up  next  morning  for  the  trip  through  the 
Canal.  My  Chinese  steward  called  me  just  as  the  whistle 
blew  for  the  ship  to  start,  and  almost  before  I  could  get  to  the 
deck  we  had  steamed  across  the  water  and  were  at  the  locks 
that  take  the  ship  to  the  level  of  the  Gatun  Lake,  85  feet 
above. 

The  locks  all  work  alike.  First  the  ship  enters,  at  the 
harbor  level,  the  long  concrete  rectangular  lock.  The  walls 
of  the  locks  are  50  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  eight  feet 
at  the  top.  The  middle  wall  separating  the  double  locks  is 
80  feet  thick  and  81  feet  high,  with  tunnels  inside  for  drain¬ 
age  and  electrical  machinery.  The  steel  gates  are  seven  feet 
thick,  55  feet  wide,  47  to  82  feet  high,  and  weigh  390  to  730 
tons  each.  Each  lock  can  be  closed  at  either  end  by  steel 
gates.  Enough  concrete  has  been  used  in  the  locks  to  make 
a  sidewalk  nine  feet  wide  and  six  inches  thick  more  than  twice 
around  the  world. 

When  the  ship  is  in  the  lock,  the  gates  at  both  ends  are 
closed  and  the  water  from  Gatun  Lake  above  flows  down 
under  the  water  in  the  lock,  and  in  seven  minutes  the  rising 
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Upper:  Culebra  Cut,  Panama  Canal. 
Lower:  Pedro  Miguel  Lock,  Panama  Canal. 
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water  has  filled  these  immense  basins  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  top,  the  ship  slowly  ascending  as  the  water  rises  towards 
the  top.  When  the  basin  is  filled,  the  ship  is  then  on  a  level 
with  the  next  lock,  where  the  process  is  again  repeated.  It 
is  done  once  more  and  the  ship  finds  itself  on  the  level  of 
Gatun  Lake.  Ships  are  pulled  along  into  and  out  of  the 
locks  by  dummy  engines  on  both  sides,  to  which  are  attached 
steel  cables.  The  cables  run  into  a  drum  on  top  of  these 
engines  which  turns,  so  as  not  to  have  the  edge  of  the  cable 
working  on  any  sharp  surface.  There  are  Jamaican  Negroes 
on  both  sides  of  the  Canal  (locks)  who  skillfully  throw  the 
lines  to  the  ship,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  caught  the  men  on 
board  attach  them  to  the  heavy  stanchions.  The  strong 
dummy  engines  that  pull  the  ship  run  on  cogs  in  the  centre 
of  the  track  and  are  solemnly  preceded  by  a  Negro  who 
walks.  These  engines  must  be  very  strong  because  they  climb 
up  the  forty -five  degree  inclines  between  each  lock  with  the 
greatest  ease.  There  is  a  tower  at  the  top  of  the  third  of 
the  Gatun  locks  where  there  is  a  facsimile  of  the  entire 
apparatus,  so  that  the  operator  knows  exactly  what  is  going 
on  in  the  locks  and  how  much  water  and  how  fast  it  is  going 
in  and  when  the  locks  are  filled.  A  friend  came  to  me  at  the 
bow  of  our  boat,  where  even  the  laziest  had  gathered  ^hrly 
in  the  morning  as  we  went  through,  and  told  me  that  at  the 
top  there  was  this  tower.  I  thanked  him. 

Again  in  a  few  minutes  when  we  were  trying  to  keep  awake 
and  enjoy  the  unique  experience  at  that  early  hour  another 
friend  came  and  told  me  that  there  was  a  tower  at  the  top 
where  there  was  a  facsimile — I  thanked  her.  A  few  minutes 
later  another  friend  came  and  told  me  that  there  was  a  tower 
— I  again  thanked  my  kindly  informant.  This  happened 
fourteen  times  while  we  perspiringly  watched  the  process. 
Nobody  mentioned  it  after  seven-thirty,  and  I  found  on  check¬ 
ing  up  the  passengers  that  the  reason  was  that  they  had  each 
and  every  one  told  me. 
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Even  before  reaching  the  locks  we  were  enjoying  the  de¬ 
licious  fresh,  cool  greens  of  the  shores.  The  Captain  tells 
me  that  this  effect  in  the  Canal  has  all  come  since  it  was  built, 
as  the  banks  were  nothing  except  mud  before.  Now  there  is 
a  tangle  of  verdure  down  to  and  even  into  the  water  itself, 
and  above  there  are  grasses,  green  moss,  and  palms  with  their 
green  and  sometimes  dead  leaves  curving  in  opposite 
directions  like  waving  arms  pointed  to  the  ground.  There 
are  some  exquisite  little  lagoons,  as  pretty  as  ever  described 
by  Stackpole,  and  there  are  long  stretches  of  grass,  bananas, 
and  every  tropical  green  thing.  It  is  seldom  that  the  trees 
are  high,  but  there  is  a  jungle  of  vines  and  bushes  and  grass 
and  trees  that  nothing  except  a  rabbit  could  go  through.  The 
trees  and  bushes  were  the  coolest  green  imaginable,  and  the 
daily  tropical  rains,  which  average  forty  minutes  every 
twenty  four  hours,  had  left  them  as  sparkling  as  emeralds 
or  jades.  Along  the  banks  we  would  frequently  see  a  shack 
of  the  workmen,  generally  merely  a  shake-down  of  swaying 
planks  and  corrugated  iron.  I  noticed  the  singing  of  a  great 
many  birds  in  the  woods.  Occasionally  we  would  pass  the 
villages  where  there  were  low  open  houses  built  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  canal  workers,  and  these  were  always  screened.  No¬ 
body  discovered  a  single  mosquito  on  the  trip,  although  my 
driver  did  tell  me  at  Colon  that  they  had  been  bad  for  a  few 
days,  but  that  they  were  not  the  stegmoyia  calopus  of  yellow- 
fever  dread.  About  midway  we  passed  a  bridge  of  the 
Panama  railway  which  parallels  much  of  the  Canal,  and 
under  it  runs  the  Chagres  River.  This  is  the  river  that  was 
dammed  to  make  Gatun  Lake.  After  passing  Camp  Gaillard, 
with  its  name  in  white  pebbles  on  a  high  hill  on  the  southern 
side  twenty  miles  after  entering  the  Lake,  Culebra  Cut  (now 
called  Gaillard  Cut)  is  reached,  and  here  speed  had  to  be  re¬ 
duced  as  the  channel  at  this  point  is  only  300  feet 
wide. 

It  was  quite  awhile  before  we  steamed  by  Gold  Hill,  where 
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the  land-slides  were  almost  the  despair  of  engineers.  Prob¬ 
ably  I  had  heard  too  much  about  this,  because  the  task  didn’t 
seem  as  stupendous  as  I  had  read  it  was.  The  hill  on  one 
side  appeared  450  feet  high  and  on  the  other  150  feet  above 
the  Canal  level,  but  the  main  trouble  was,  I  am  told,  that  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth  forced  the  sides  of  the 
Canal  in  and  stopped  it  up  as  fast  as  it  could  be  dredged  out. 

The  entire  Gatun  Lake  has  an  area  of  163  square  miles 
(and  has  a  tributary  basin  of  1320  square  miles)  and  holds 
nearly  206,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

The  average  depth  of  the  nine  mile  cut  is  120  feet.  At 
Gold  Hill  it  averages  375  feet,  the  summit  being  660  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  East  of  Gold  Hill  was  the  famous 
Cucuracha  Slide,  where  the  cut  is  about  2000  feet  wide  and 
where  the  slide  covered  1,500,000  cubic  yards. 

After  we  left  the  long  Culebra  Cut  we  passed  many  emerald 
isles  that  were  cameoed  out  of  the  calm  water  and  where 
literally  every  inch  was  covered  with  the  dark  green  and  the 
light  green  verdure.  The  fecundity  of  the  soil  must  be  mar¬ 
velous  to  make  this  thick  carpet.  The  hills  on  both  sides  of 
the  Canal  are  covered  in  the  same  way  to  their  very  tops  and 
there  are  some  wonderful  sites  there  for  homes  whose  owners 
want  frames  of  green,  and  waving  palms  and  wide-leaved 
bananas.  At  last  we  are  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Canal, 
which,  bear  in  mind,  is  the  Pacific  end,  and  by  means  of  the 
Pedro  Miguel  locks  the  vessels  are  lowered  30  feet  to  the  arti¬ 
ficial  Miraflores  Lake,  just  about  two  miles  square.  Ships 
enter  the  Canal  at  Limon  Bay  and  turn  seven  miles  east  to 
Gatun,  where  they  are  raised  85  feet  up  three  locks  to  the 
level  of  Gatun  Lake.  This  body  of  water  is  formed  by  the 
immense  dam  which  holds  the  water  of  Chagres  River,  which 
formerly  flowTed  westward  into  the  Atlantic.  The  dam  is  115 
feet  high  with  a  width  of  125  feet  at  the  bottom  and  100  feet 
at  the  top.  The  Dam  is  near  the  Caribbean  end  of  the 
Canal.  The  spillway  is  located  midway  of  the  dam,  and 
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Upper:  Miraflores  Lock,  Panama  Canal. 
Lower:  Bull  Fight,  Panama  City. 
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through  this  the  surplus  water  of  the  lake  is  discharged  into 
the  Atlantic.  The  spillway  is  cut  through  solid  natural  rock 
and  discharges  when  necessary  154,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second.  Part  of  what  would  be  the  overflow  from  the 
Lake  is  diverted  to  run  a  hydro-electric  plant  at  the  side  of 
the  dam  where  it  turns  great  turbines  to  generate  electricity 
for  lighting  the  Canal  Zone  and  supplying  electric  power  for 
the  Canal.  If  the  Gatun  Lake  had  not  been  built  85  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  made 
cuts  like  the  Culebra  much  deeper,  thereby  adding  enor¬ 
mously  to  the  expense  and  the  danger  from  slides,  so  that 
the  engineers  found  it  to  be  more  practicable  to  raise  the 
water  level  high  in  the  cuts  than  to  cut  them  below  what 
would  have  been  the  normal  surface  of  the  water. 

Near  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  the  ships  go  “down 
stairs”  through  the  Miraflores  Locks  55  feet  by  two  flights 
to  the  sea  level  channel  on  the  Pacific  side,  which  is  only  eight 
miles  to  the  Pacific  deep  water. 

It  takes  about  three  hours  to  pass  through  the  locks  alone, 
and  ten  to  twelve  hours  for  the  whole  trip.  The  locks  are 
made  in  pairs,  so  that  different  ships  can  pass  in  both 
directions  at  the  same  time.  Each  lock  will  accommodate  a 
thousand-foot-long  ship,  110  feet  wide,  with  a  draught  of  40 
feet.  But  it  has  been  arranged  so  that  each  lock  can  be  cut 
into  two  chambers  between  400  and  600  feet  long,  in  order 
to  save  time  and  water.  The  ship  descending  to  the  Pacific 
from  the  level  of  Gatun  Lake  enters  the  first  lock  at  the  level 
of  the  Culebra  Cut  and  the  Canal  the  two  gates,  one  from 
each  side  of  the  canal,  at  both  ends  of  the  lock,  are  closed, 
and  the  water  is  then  let  out  till  the  ship  gets  to  the  level  of 
the  lock  below.  This  is  repeated  in  the  last  lower  lock  until 
the  Pacific  level  is  reached,  after  which  the  last  gates  are 
opened  and  we  sail  or  steam  out  into  the  waters  of  Panama 
Bay.  In  the  meantime,  and  before  passing  east  and  north 
into  that  bay,  are  seen  on  the  northern  shore  the  two  high 
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hills  composing  Balboa  Heights,  where  the  famous  Spanish 
explorer  first  saw  the  bine  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  then  came 
down  and  waded  into  it  with  all  his  armor  on,  waving  on  high 
the  flag  of  Castile  and  claiming  the  ocean  as  his  sovereign’s 
own.  Near  Balboa  Heights  were  the  former  French  adminis¬ 
tration  buildings,  where  they  attempted  to  direct  the  cutting  of 
the  canal.  All  along  the  sides  of  the  great  ditch  are  the  melan¬ 
choly  and  rusted  relics  of  their  efforts — great  engines,  boilers 
and  masses  of  machinery  red  with  the  oxide  of  iron  and  rusty 
with  failure. 

Forty-eight  miles  from  Colon  is  the  City  of  Panama,  which 
is  the  capital  of  the  Panamanian  Republic.  Although 
thoroughly  modernized  since  the  United  States  built  the 
Canal,  it  still  preserves  its  ruins,  cathedral,  churches,  and  the 
narrow  winding  streets  so  characteristic  of  Spanish  towns. 
There  are  about  70,000  people  in  Panama  City.  It  boasts  a 
number  of  fine  buildings,  the  government  palace,  theatre,  post 
office  building,  and  city  hall,  and  a  fine  residential  section 
called  “Bella  Vista,”  with  pretty  villas,  bathing  pavilions  and 
cottages.  Eight  miles  from  Panama  are  the  ruins  of  Old 
Panama,  which  the  British  pirate  Morgan  destroyed  250  years 
ago. 

The  centre  of  things  in  Panama  City  is  the  Plaza  Bolivar, 
with  the  San  Francisco  church  and  convent  near  by.  The 
cathedral  was  completed  by  a  Negro  bishop,  Luna  Victoria, 
who,  by  his  personal  munificence,  finished  it  in  1760.  Here 
are  the  famous  hospitals  erected  by  the  French  in  1881  that 
are  still  in  charge  of  the  French  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  and 
can  accommodate  as  many  as  two  thousand  patients.  Their 
use  is  considerably  curtailed,  however,  because  yellow  fever 
was  stamped  out  by  Colonel  Gorgas  in  1906  by  filling  in  the 
swamps,  sewering  the  city,  and  paving  it.  There  is  a  very 
handsome  avenue  of  royal  palms  leading  to  the  hospital 
grounds. 

There  are  no  saloons  in  the  Canal  Zone  outside  the  cities  of 
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Colon  and  Panama,  which,  except  for  sanitary  regulations, 
is  controlled  by  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

At  Nombre  de  Dios,  Sir  Francis  Drake  ambushed  the  mule 
trains  that  brought  the  silver  eastward  from  Panama,  and 
it  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  of  these  expeditions,  after 
viewing  the  Pacific  from  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  prayed  that  his  life  might  last  until  he  could  sail 
upon  the  Pacific  in  an  English  ship,  which  he  afterwards  did, 
reaching  that  ocean  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  From 
the  Straits  he  went  north  and  razed  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Peru 
in  1578. 


VI 


CROSSING  THE  EQUATOR— “NEPTUNE’S  COURT” 

Crossing  the  Unseen  Equator — Neptune  Holds  Court  and  Initiates 
Unsuspecting  Candidates — The  Barber,  the  Scribe,  Court  Doctor,  and 
Pool  Man. 

July  sixth. 

Yesterday  we  were  told  we  would  cross  the  equator  to-day, 
and  we  had  in  mind  some  fiery  line  over  which  we  would 
quickly  speed  to  avoid  the  intense  heat  at  that  section. 
When  we  arose  to-day  the  Captain  informed  us  that  we  had 
already  passed  it  at  eight-thirty  this  morning,  and  he  asked 
if  we  “hadn’t  noticed  the  bump  as  we  went  over.”  Later 
in  the  afternoon  we  were  to  hold  the  Court  of  Neptune, 
where  every  passenger  who  was  anybody  would  be  charged 
with  some  crime  and  sentenced  accordingly.  The  Court  was 
to  be  held  over  the  aft  hatch  number  one,  which  had  been 
covered  with  “dunnage,”  and  over  that  a  rough  brown  can¬ 
vas.  By  common  consent  Professor  Shaw  was  chosen  as 
Neptune.  A  few  minutes  before  three,  with  wonderfully 
clear  weather,  we  started.  The  non-combatants  were  fore¬ 
gathered  on  the  upper  deck  and  below  them  was  the  full 
court,  and  to  its  right  a  tank  of  sea  water  which  was  one 
of  the  important  properties  to  be  employed.  Candidates 
were  recruited  from  among  those  who  had  never  crossed  the 
equator  before,  and  they  were  led  trembling  before 
“Judge”  Neptune  as  one  of  the  passengers  called  him. 
Shaw ’s  costume  was  a  cross  between  a  Goodyear  rubber  adver¬ 
tisement  and  a  representation  of  Captain  Applejack ;  his  face 
was  painted  red  in  spots,  and  from  his  chin  hung  a  long 
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wisp  of  hemp  intended  to  be  whiskers.  I  was  modestly  at- 
tired  as  “scribe"  in  my  ordinary  togs  with  the  exception  of 
my  coat,  which  was  borrowed  from  a  steward.  The  ship’s 
doctor  was  becomingly  got  up  in  an  operating  coat  of  white, 
a  very  high  black  hat  upon  which  there  had  been  chalked  a 
skull  and  cross-bones ;  around  his  waist  there  was  a  long 
bread  knife  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  across  his  shoulders 
there  was  a  stethoscope.  There  was  a  force  of  six  police¬ 
men  to  bring  the  recalcitrants  to  justice,  and  there  were 
many  pages,  attendants,  and  other  hangers-on  of  the  court. 
Most  of  the  candidates  were  attired  in  bathing  suits,  except 
the  two  ladies,  of  whom  more  anon.  In  front  of  the  throne 
there  were  two  thick  pumpkin  pies,  liberally  topped  with 
whipped  cream.  A  royal  barber  stood  at  attention  awaiting 
the  royal  word,  and  he  had  a  bucket  of  bill  poster’s  paste, 
a  white-wash  brush  to  apply  it,  and  a  wooden  razor  with 
which  he  shaved  the  candidate.  Two  husky  executioners 
completed  the  cast,  and  it  was  their  job  to  finally  pitch  the 
candidate  into  the  tank.  The  first  one  appeared.  He  was 
charged  with  having  proved  agreeable  on  board,  and  having 
duly  pleaded  guilty,  was  subjected  to  a  thorough  medical 
examination  by  the  court  doctor.  The  only  unusual  feature 
of  this  examination  consisted  in  breaking  an  egg  on  top  of 
his  head,  which  egg  splotched  his  light  blue  bathing  suit. 
Neptune  then  said  “Barber!’’  and  that  functionary  at  once 
applied  the  paste  with  the  white-wash  brush,  after  which 
he  scraped  the  candidate  with  the  wooden  razor.  The 
barber  was  a  rough  boy.  After  shaving  the  individual,  he 
injected  the  paste  from  a  brass  squirtgun  about  three  feet 
long  down  the  victim’s  back  and  chest  until  he  was  a  human 
batter  cake.  Then  he  neatly  applied  the  pumpkin  pie  to  his 
eyes,  ears,  nose  and  mouth,  and  smeared  him  over  with 
whipped  cream.  After  this  Neptune  solemnly  said  “Pool!” 
(the  tank)  and  the  candidate  was  squirmingly  led  to  the  edge, 
where,  after  struggling  with  the  two  executioners,  he  was 
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unceremoniously  and  generally  head  first  thrown  into  the 
tank.  The  two  ladies,  one  a  German  concert  singer  who 
appeared  in  a  most  becoming  one  piece  bathing  suit,  were 
given  a  lighter  treatment  than  the  men,  but  were  in  each 
case  finally  thrown  in  the  tank.  The  second  lady,  a  dentist 
from  New  York,  wore  a  seven  veil  effect,  a  Mackintosh  on  the 
outside,  with  a  face  mask,  next  a  suit  of  pink  pajamas  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  good  natured  heavy  passenger;  under  this 
was  a  life  preserver,  then  something  else,  and  finally  the 
seventh  costume  was  a  bathing  suit.  She  was  incontinently 
doused  also.  It  really  was  very  amusing,  and  nothing  short 
of  moving  pictures  would  in  the  least  describe  it. 


VII 


TALARA  AND  THE  OIL  WELLS 

Talara  Harbor — Market  Place — Ford  Railroad  Cars — 1700  Oil 
Wells — The  Tracks  and  Whitewashed  Subway — A  Peruvian  Dinner  at 
the  Little  Negroes  Club,  and  American  Music — The  Mirage — Almost  a 
Drowning — The  “Railroad  of  Doubt.” 

July  tenth. 

To-day  is  Sunday  and  we  got  up  with  good  resolutions. 
On  our  east,  where  the  ship  stopped,  was  a  crescent  harbor, 
and  on  a  high,  striated  hill  of  mud  was  a  white  light-house. 
On  a  level  shelf  some  fifty  feet  below  were  a  club  and 
officer’s  houses,  and  below  this  at  the  shore  level  were  the 
houses  and  shops  of  the  employers  of  the  International  Oil 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Imperial  of  Canada,  which  in 
turn  we  were  told  was  a  subsidiary  of  the  Standard.  A  launch 
full  of  oil-workers  came  to  the  side  of  the  ship  and  we  stepped 
on  it  from  the  lowered  ladder,  and  in  three  minutes 
were  trying  to  jump  from  the  wobbling  tender  to  the  stairs 
on  the  dock.  The  courteous  manager,  Mr.  Dunlop,  met  us, 
and  turned  us  over  to  Mr.  Stone,  his  assistant.  With  him 
we  went  first  along  the  clean  street  to  the  department  store 
of  the  town  where  there  is  for  sale  by  the  company  every¬ 
thing  from  caviar  in  tins  to  silks  and  shoes.  There  was  a 
great  variety  of  canned  goods  and  groceries  which  are  sold 
the  workmen  at  cost.  But  they  are  not  compelled  to  buy 
here,  and  we  saw  another  store  run  in  competition  by  an  in¬ 
dividual.  There  were  barber-shops,  a  little  church,  the  one- 
story  cabins  of  the  workmen,  a  park  called  “The  28th  of 
July”  (the  Peruvian  national  Independence  Day)  and  a  very 
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Upper  Left:  The  First  Senoritas  I  Saw.  Upper  Right:  Boats  of  the  Fleteros. 
Lower  Left :  Nearly  a  Drowning.  Lower  Right :  The  Rescue. 
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interesting  market.  The  latter  sold  mostly  fruit  and  was  full 
of  very  old  women,  men  and  exceedingly  bright-eyed  chil¬ 
dren.  The  skin  of  these  Peruvians  is  very  dark,  but  even 
that  does  not  prevent  their  eyes  from  seeming  unusually 
bright.  We  saw  a  few  Spaniards  who  appeared  exceedingly 
white  by  comparison.  At  the  market  there  were  cocoanuts, 
bananas,  potatoes,  and  a  long  bean  that  had  inside  it  tablets 
of  soft  fibre  that  looked  like  Turkish  paste  candy.  Inside 
this  was  a  bean  as  large  as  a  Lima  bean,  which  was  very 
hard.  Only  the  soft  pulp  surrounding  it  is  eaten,  and  I 
found  it  of  a  sickening  sweetish  taste.  I  snapped  one  of 
the  brightest-eyed  children,  and  later  we  saw  three  very 
pretty  Peruvian  young  girls  dressed  in  black  or  pink  or  white 
gowns  who  also  consented  to  be  photographed. 

Then  we  went  for  a  drive  of  fifty  miles  out  of  the  five 
hundred  of  railroad  tracks  in  the  settlement  where  the  wells 
are.  Our  American  pride  rose  when  we  saw  the  passenger 
cars  were  converted  Fords  operated  by  a  Peruvian  Indian. 
The  country  was  desert,  bare  beyond  description,  with  piled 
sand-dunes  at  the  bottom,  and  at  the  top  the  layered  dirt 
like  that  upon  whose  slant  the  light-house  is  built.  We  made 
good  time  and  there  was  a  splendid  breeze  and  very  little 
sand  or  dust  blowing.  The  railroad  is  run  on  the  block 
system  as  operated  by  natives,  and  these,  who  occupy  little 
station  houses  about  three  by  four  feet,  came  out  and  turned 
switches  for  us  and  passed  us  into  their  block.  At  one  point 
we  went  through  a  cool,  well-lighted  and  white-washed  sub¬ 
way  two-thirds  of  a  mile  long.  Everywhere  there  were 
towers  which  showed  oil  wells,  some  seventeen  hundred  I  am 
told,  all  of  which  represented  an  immense  investment,  cost¬ 
ing  as  they  do  upwards  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  thousand 
dollars  each.  All  along  the  line  there  were  neat  white  houses 
belonging  to  the  workmen,  each  numbered,  and  every  one 
filled  with  children.  I  noticed  some  of  the  better  class  ones 
that  had  their  verandahs  boarded  down  five  or  six  feet  from 
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the  top  to  keep  out  the  glare.  After  about  thirty  miles  ride 
we  saw  our  first  mirage.  It  seemed  quite  clearly  a  lake  but 
Mr.  Stone  told  us  it  was  nothing  but  sand.  At  one  o’clock 
we  drew  up  in  front  of  the  Negritos  (Little  Negro)  Club,  a 
cool  high  one-storied  house  with  a  pretty  garden  of  sun¬ 
flowers  and  other  things  in  front.  We  were  soon  having  a 
real  glass  of  beer  in  the  bodega  of  the  club,  and  listening  to 
a  very  good  pianola  playing  “Bambolina”  and  the  good  old 
United  States  tunes.  There  are  bowling  alleys,  baths,  quite 
a  good  sized  ball-room,  and  several  big  English  billiard  and 
pool  tables.  Dinner  was  served  in  the  cool  white  dining 
room  to  Mr.  Fisher,  Vice-President  of  the  Grace  Line,  Senor 
Tajada,  the  prominent  Bolivian  statesman,  the  pretty  Ger¬ 
man  singer,  and  the  popular  Mr.  Shaw.  We  had  excellent 
cream  of  asparagus  soup,  and  beef  that  had  just  been  killed, 
with  a  splendid  salad,  and  vegetables,  and  some  delicious 
apricots  and  coffee  at  the  close.  I  "was  enabled  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  the  cigars  I  had  brought  from  America  and  we 
smoked  these  until  two  o’clock.  Then  we  boarded  our  Ford 
train  and  another  half  hour  brought  us  back  to  the  dock 
again.  I  tried  to  engage  the  Peruvian  chauffeur  in  conver¬ 
sation,  but  he  didn’t  speak  the  pure  Castilian  I  do,  and  he 
shook  his  head  from  side  to  side  and  said  “me  no  under¬ 
stand  your  Spanish.” 

The  launch  quickly  brought  us  to  the  ship  again  and  it 
took  back  those  going  ashore.  Two  men  were  standing 
on  the  stern,  and  as  the  boat  made  a  sharp  curve  one  of  them 
swayed  and  fell  into  the  water  and  his  friend  grabbed  at 
him  and  went  over  too,  so  we  had  a  very  realistic  rescue 
scene  before  they  were  pulled  aboard  the  launch.  A  rope 
was  thrown  the  first  one,  who  had  begun  to  tread  water  and 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  bring  up  with  him  his  box 
of  cigars.  The  second  man  came  near  getting  caught  in  the 
rudder  of  the  launch,  but  he  too  still  firmly  held  to  two  boxes 
of  Uneeda  biscuit.  He  was  finally  hooked  by  the  man  in 
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charge  of  the  launch  and  pulled  dripping  into  the  cock-pit. 
Everybody  laughed  and  clapped  when  they  both  had  been 
saved,  but  if  they  had  not  been  swimmers  the  story  might 
have  been  different. 


VIII 


PEOPLE  ON  BOARD  AND  WHAT  THEY  DO 

Women  Exiles  from  the  United  States — Squeal-less  Children — Killing 
Time  aboard  Ship — Humboldt  Current — The  “Railroad  of  Doubt”  from 
Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires. 

By  far  the  most  charming  woman  on  board  is  a  very  stately 
and  svelte  blonde  with  bronze  brown  hair  and  the  figure  of 
a  goddess.  She  is  the  last  word  in  style,  and  appears  in  the 
most  stunning,  quiet  costumes  that  are  the  envy  of  the  other 
women,  one  of  whom  has  told  me  confidentially  that  she 
wonders  if  it  is  worth  the  trouble  to  always  appear  so  wonder¬ 
fully  spic  and  span.  I  believe  it  is.  She  has  great  wide 
eyes  and  teeth  marvelously  white,  is  very  quiet  and  genuinely 
demure,  but  ever  observant  and  thoughtful.  She  seems  no 
older  than  the  younger  women,  but  has  with  her  her  seven- 
teen-year-old  son  who  is  the  only  argument  against  her  ’teens. 

There  are  several  married  women  on  hoard,  with  their 
attractive  although  not  entirely  noiseless  children.  They 
are  the  better  halves  of  those  American  exiles  who  are  the 
pioneers  in  every  successful  development  in  foreign 
countries.  Their  one  idea  seems  to  be  to  make  the  best  of 
their  enforced  stay  in  a  land  not  their  own  and  to  get  back 
as  quickly  and  as  often  as  possible.  They  are  very  circum¬ 
spect  in  all  their  conduct  and  probably  nobody  except  a 
bachelor  would  wonder  why  they  could  be  happy  away  from 
their  husbands  for  such  long  spells. 

The  children,  of  course  from  the  same  bachelor’s  stand¬ 
point,  are  at  times  considerable  of  a  nuisance  as  they  .squeal 
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at  the  most  unexpected  times  like  young  pigs  or  puppies, 
climb  all  over  the  passengers  and  the  furniture,  tap  bald  old 
gentlemen  on  the  head  when  they  are  trying  to  read,  nearly 
fall  into  the  sea  every  few  minutes,  and  run  up  and  down 
the  decks,  spars,  their  mothers  and  friends  and  anything  else 
or  anybody  else  all  day.  A  new  kind  to  be  known  as  the 

foreign  travel  or  squeal-less”  is  being  considered  by  the 
bachelors  and  old  maids  aboard.  Some  of  the  youngsters  are 
very  sweet  and  charming.  I  have  noticed  that  the  foreign 
children  are  generally  quieter,  probably  because  their  voices 
are  not  so  strong. 

We  had  a  few  musicians  on  board,  and  they  never  seem  to 
tire  of  practicing  the  old  pieces  in  the  salon,  which  is  also 
the  library  and  foregathering  room.  To-night  we  had  a 
very  good  lecture  on  “Understanding  misunderstood  South 
America,”  by  Professor  Shaw,  who  told  us  some  amazing 
things  about  the  culture  and  courtesy  of  the  lands  we  are 
going  to.  Then  a  night  or  so  ago  our  charming  doctor  of 
dentistry  told  us  more  about  teeth  than  we  thought  there 
was  to  know.  We  all  attend  anything  anybody  has  to  say 
or  sing  or  dance  about,  and  the  time  is  going  very  fast.  To¬ 
morrow  we  expect  to  reach  Callao  (pronounced  cal-yah-o), 
where  we  will  be  a  day  and  a  half  loading  and  unloading. 
From  here  we  can  go  to  Lima,  25  minutes  away  by  trolley. 
The  weather  ever  since  we  struck  the  equator  has  been  cool 
and  cloudy,  and  to-day,  the  second  day  south  of  the  “line” 
I  have  on  my  winter  suit  and  a  felt  hat,  both  of  which  are 
very  comfortable.  I  continue  amazed  at  the  size  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  cabins  and  private  baths  and  at  the  very  low  cost 
of  the  trip  (only  $  955)  all  the  way  ’round  South  America, 
including  the  railway  across  the  Andes.  All  that  South 
America  needs  is  an  office  in  New  York  where  intending 
visitors  can  get  some  definite  information  about  all  of  South 
America  and  its  roads  and  trains.  I  am  nearly  to  Callao 
to-day,  and  I  am  still  unable  to  find  when  the  trains  leave 
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Antofagasta 1  for  Valparaiso  on  the  Chilean  Longitudinal 
Railroad,  and  yesterday  I  had  to  send  two  cables  asking  Val¬ 
paraiso  and  Antofagasta  firms  to  wire  me  at  Lima  what  days 
of  the  week  the  trains  leave  Antofagasta  for  Valparaiso,  and 
how  long  they  take.  I  must  have  this,  and  I  must  know  too 
whether  the  Andes  are  blocked  with  snow.  If  so  I  must 
change  my  trip  from  here  to  Valparaiso  by  sea  and  go  to 
Buenos  Aires  through  Bolivia,  getting  off  at  Mollendo. 

The  Humboldt  Current  from  the  Antarctic  brings  a  great 
body  of  cold  water  from  the  southern  end  of  South  America 
to  even  north  of  the  equator.  This  cools  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Pacific  and  the  coast  of  Chile  and  Peru  and  makes  foggy 
days  much  of  the  year.  Very  frequently  the  fogs  make  a 
curtain  that  the  mariner  has  great  difficulty  in  seeing  through. 
But  even  in  Peru,  where  it  is  frequently  cloudy,  it  very  sel¬ 
dom  rains.  The  mist  on  the  Pacific  hangs  over  it  like  a 
leaden  roof. 

i  Antofogasta  is  on  the  west  coast  of  Chile,  two  days  journey  by 
train  north  of  Valparaiso.  The  trains  I  believe  run  twice  a  week. 
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Upper:  Harbor  and  Park  at  Callao. 
Lower:  Plaza  de  Armas  at  Lima. 


IX 


CALLAO  AND  LIMA 

Landing  at  Callao — Peru’s  Struggle — To  Lima  by  Trolley — Sights 
and  Scenes  in  Lima — Pizarro’s  Mummy — Exploits  of  the  Pizarros — 
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July  eleventh. 

It  was  like  old  Cuban  days  when  we  landed  this  afternoon 
at  Callao.  After  the  pilot  had  brought  us  into  the  harbor 
and  we  saw  the  gray  stagy-looking  mountains  vaguely 
through  the  clouds,  hundreds  of  fieteros  poled  their  little 
boats  to  the  ship  to  take  us  ashore.  They  literally  swarmed 
against  the  side  of  the  ship  and  when  they  touched  near  the 
companion-way  they  leaped  sometimes  five  feet  to  catch  one 
of  the  hand-ropes  and  rush  up  the  narrow  steps.  Each  bore 
on  his  chest  a  silver  shield  on  which  there  was  his  number, 
as  they  are  all  licensed  by  the  City  of  Callao. 

The  regular  rate  is  about  twenty-one  cents  but  we  were 
glad  enough  to  pay  forty-two,  and  five  minutes  steaming 
brought  us  to  a  very  modern  harbor  immediately  at  the  side 
of  which  was  the  public  park  with  a  fine  statue  to  General 
San  Martin,  one  of  the  revolutionary  heroes  of  South 
America.  At  the  near  side  of  the  gracefully  laid  out  park 
of  palms  and  hedge  woods  the  trolley  to  Lima  stopped. 

In  1746  an  earthquake  destroyed  nearly  every  inhabitant 
of  Callao. 
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On  July  28,  1821  it  was  declared  in  the  Plaza  that  “from 
this  moment  Peru  is  free  and  independent 1  by  the  will  of 
the  people  and  by  the  justice  of  their  cause,  which  God  de¬ 
fends.”  The  Peruvian  deliverer,  San  Martin,  arranged  for 
a  new  government  and  congress,  and  then  went  to  Ecuador 
to  meet  General  Simon  Bolivar  who  had  already  liberated 
Venezuela  and  Colombia.  These  patriots  quarreled  and 
General  San  Martin  gave  over  the  government  to  the  national 
congress  in  1822  and  they  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Founder  of  Liberty.  General  Bolivar  arrived  in  Lima  in 
1823  where  he  was  made  president  of  Peru  for  life,  but  he 
resigned  in  1827.  Peru  and  Bolivia  afterwards  in  1879  went 
to  war  with  Chile  which  on  account  of  a  contest  over  nitrates, 
had  taken  over  the  port  of  Antofagasta  from  Bolivia. 
Admiral  Grau  sunk  the  Chilean  ship  Esmaralda  and 
bravely  fought  the  Chileans  until  October.  Then  he  was 
killed  by  a  shell  while  fighting  the  Chilean  iron-clads,  and 
his  four  successors  in  command  were  likewise  killed.  The 
Chileans  in  1881  captured  Lima  and  remained  there  until 
the  Treaty  of  Ancon  in  1883.  Under  this  treaty  Tacna  and 
Arica  were  given  Chile  for  a  ten-year  period,  after  which  a 
plebiscite  was  taken  to  determine  whether  the  territory 
would  continue  Peruvian  or  Chilean. 

At  Callao  I  had  barely  time  to  step  into  the  office  of  Grace 
&  Company  to  get  some  Peruvian  money  for  my  American 
bills.  The  trolley  car  for  Lima  was  divided  into  first  and 
second  class,  and  even  the  former  was  crowded.  Just  out¬ 
side  of  Callao  the  country  is  very  dusty  and  dreary  and  the 
fences  are  all  adobe.  The  houses  are  poor  and  the  country 
very  barren  looking,  but  as  we  neared  Lima  there  could  be 
seen  some  better  houses  and  paved  streets.  These  were  of 
the  regulation  pattern  in  all  Spanish  countries  and  always 
conveyed  the  idea  that  their  owners  were  away.  The  barred 
windows  carried  the  impression  too  that  their  inmates  were 
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Statue  of  San  Martin  at  Lima, 
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locked  in.  There  were  lots  of  donkeys  in  the  fields  and  on 
the  roads,  and  some  very  miserable  horses,  three  abreast, 
were  struggling  to  pull  two-wheeled  carts  to  Lima.  After 
twenty-five  minutes  the  trolley  stopped  in  front  of  a  fine 
square  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  very  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  the  same  General  San  Martin.  It  is  as 
large  as  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  in 
Rome  and  fully  as  life-like. 

At  our  left  there  was  a  flaming  advertisement  of  Charlie 
Chaplin  and  Pauline  Frederick,  in  the  moving  pictures. 

The  street  bounding  the  south  end  of  this  square  is  the 
main  shopping  throughfare  of  Lima  and  I  found  it  very  in¬ 
teresting  with  its  strange  Inca  water  jugs  and  pots,  and  its 
curious  display  of  hand-wrought  silver  made  by  the 
Peruvians.  Some  of  the  jugs  were  in  the  shape  of  odd-look¬ 
ing  heads,  with  handles  like  flat-irons  have,  and  the  silver 
seemed  extra  heavy  and  very  white.  The  principal  trinkets 
are  “llamaettes”  or  little  llamas  in  silver.  I  haven’t  seen 
the  animal  they  are  copied  from,  but  they  appear  to  be  quad¬ 
rupeds  with  necks  like  giraffes  and  tails  like  rabbits.  The 
ornaments  sell  for  about  four  times  what  they  are  worth. 

I  told  my  guide  that  I  wanted  my  watch-spring  repaired, 
but  he  insisted  that  a  job  of  that  sort  always  took  two  weeks 
in  Peru.  But  I  had  my  way  and  the  jeweler  promised  it  for 
four  o  ’clock  next  day.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  this  same 
jeweler  was  agent  for  Longines,  the  Swiss  maker  of  my  own 
watch. 

I  went  at  once  to  see  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  at  the  north  end 
of  which  is  the  big  cathedral  that  Pizarro  laid  the 
foundations  of  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  the 
usual  Spanish  in  its  front,  and  inside  the  altar  at  the  far  end 
from  the  square  is  very  imposing. 

The  next  chapel  contains  the  remains  of  Francisco  Pizarro, 
the  boldest  adventurer  the  world  has  ever  known,  the  victim 
of  the  perfidy  his  example  instilled  in  his  own  followers. 
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Bones  of  Pizarro  in  Cathedral  at  Lima. 
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His  six  feet  of  mummy  are  shown  in  a  marble  coffin  with 
glass  sides,  and  absorbent  cotton  is  put  inside  to  show  where 
the  swords  of  his  own  men  pierced  his  body. 

To  properly  enjoy  the  fate  of  Pizarro,  Prescott’s  “  Con¬ 
quest  of  Peru”  ought  to  be  read.  But  to  get  enough  of  it 
to  appreciate  why  he  lies  in  this  stone  and  glass  box  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  that  he  was  an  illegitimate  son  who 
came  from  Spain  with  that  band  of  adventurers  that 
followed  Columbus  and  Balboa  and  the  early  discoverers. 
He  was  unable  to  read,  but  possessed  tremendous  governing 
power  and  indomitable  will,  with  the  capacity  for  untold 
suffering  and  privation.  He  was  a  strange  admixture  of 
religion  and  avarice,  with  that  love  of  adventure  that 
peculiarly  fitted  him  to  seek  out  new  lands  and  plunder  new 
peoples.  After  almost  insuperable  difficulties  he  set  out  in 
ships  from  the  City  of  Panama,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Isthmus,  to  discover  what  there  was  south  or  west.  He  was 
buffeted  by  storms,  starved,  almost  frozen,  nearly  drowned, 
bitten  by  every  insect  pest,  and  bruised  and  torn  from  the 
hardships  of  the  mountains  before  he  discovered  even  a 
human  being.  With  the  advantage  of  horses  and  gun¬ 
powder  which  the  natives  did  not  have,  he  easily  captured 
the  scattered  tribes  he  met.  These  told  him  of  others,  and 
of  a  country  where  even  the  houses  were  of  gold.  This 
spurred  his  and  his  followers’  imaginations  until  there  was 
nothing  they  would  not  brave  to  find  the  land  of  gold  and 
silver  that  they  called  “El  Dorado.”  They  penetrated 
further  and  further  south,  and  finally  sent  back  one  of  their 
number  to  Panama  for  reinforcements.  He  returned  after 
many  months  and  when  Pizarro ’s  men  were  almost  ready  to 
quit  and  go  back,  this  lieutenant  had  made  a  bargain  with 
a  priest  and  a  lawyer  in  Panama  and  had  got  together  two 
ships  which  came  with  welcome  provisions  and  more  recruits, 
and  more  horses.  The  Peruvians,  who  in  many  ways  had 
reached  a  high  state  of  civilization,  were  governed  by  Incas 
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chosen  from  their  aristocratic  class.  They  were  immensely 
impressed  by  horses,  which  they  had  not  seen  before,  and 
by  gnn-powder  and  armor  which  they  had  never  dreamed 
of.  They  regarded  these  white  men  as  gods  or  devils  and 
willingly  submitted  to  them.  Finally  Pizarro,  having 
secured  their  friendship  and  their  help,  determined  to  boldly 
seize  the  ruling  Inca,  Atahuallpa.  This  was  done  by  him 
and  his  cavaliers  in  a  daring  manner,  and  Atahuallpa  was 
held  for  ransom.  The  ransom  demanded  was  enough  gold 
and  silver  to  reach  to  the  height  of  nine  feet  in  a  room  35  by 
17  feet.  Atahuallpa  sent  messengers  over  his  kingdom  for 
this  ransom,  but  much  of  the  gold  and  silver  had  been  hidden 
by  the  Peruvians  and  they  were  slow  in  piling  the  treasure 
up  to  the  required  nine  feet.  It  did,  however,  reach  the 
value  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  when  Atahuallpa 
asked  for  more  time  within  which  to  produce  the  rest  from 
the  far  corners  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Pizarro  and  his  men  trumped  up  charges  of  treason,  heresy, 
and  other  things  against  Atahuallpa  and  tried  and  convicted 
him.  The  trial  was  a  farce,  but  he  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  to  death  in  the  public  square  at  Caxamarca.  After 
he  had  agreed  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith  this  sentence 
was  changed  to  garroting. 

Francisco  Pizarro  then  had  troubles  with  his  own  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Almagro,  who  had  gone  to  Spain  as  his  ambassador, 
and  finally  Almagro  was  killed  in  the  same  treacherous  way. 
Later  after  a  desperate  resistance  Francisco  Pizarro  was 
killed  by  Rada  and  the  son  of  Almagro.  While  he  was 
dying  he  made  upon  the  floor  with  his  own  blood  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  The  original  dispute  between  Francisco  Pizarro 
and  the  elder  Almagro  grew  out  of  the  grant  to  Almagro  of 
lands  within  certain  degrees  of  latitude  which  Pizarro 
claimed  belonged  to  him.  Almagro  made  every  effort  to 
settle  the  matter  by  arbitration,  but  Pizarro  was  adamant 
to  every  suggestion  except  Almagro ’s  death.  After  the 
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killing  of  Francisco  Pizarro  a  viceroy'  from  Spain  attempted 
to  govern  the  colonies.  But  he  had  been' -authorized  to  soften 
the  condition  of  the  Peruvians  and  this  -involved  the 
restoration  of  their  lands  and  property  to  \  great  extent. 
This  made  the  viceroy  and  his  Audencia  immensely’, unpopu¬ 
lar  and  all  eyes  turned  then  to  Hernando  Pizarro,  thatvrother 
of  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  had  retired  to  the  rich  silver, -mines 
of  Potosi.  He  held  back  until  the  time  was  ripe  and  then 
took  command  of  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
with  great  success  until  the  arrival  from  Spain  of  another 
viceroy  known  as  the  President,  one  Gasca,  a  priest  of  great 
ability,  piety  and  resource.  This  man  went  to  Panama,  from 
which  place  he  sent  word  to  Hernando  Pizarro  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  reforming  things  in  Peru,  but  the  latter  refused  to  see 
him.  At  length,  after  the  exercise  of  the  most  sagacious 
diplomacy,  he  went  by  ships  from  Panama  and  took  one  after 
another  of  the  smaller  towns  the  Spaniards  had  established. 
When  he  was  strong  enough  he  engaged  Hernando  Pizarro 
in  sanguinary  battles  and  Pizarro  was  at  last  captured, 
brought  to  Cuzco,  tried  and  executed.  After  this  the  colo¬ 
nies  were  governed  by  viceroys  and  governors  until  orders 
were  sent  out  in  1808  for  the  colonies  to  transfer  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  crowned  King  of 
Spain.  This  the  colonists  refused  to  do,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  revolted,  and  with  the 
aid  of  San  Martin  and  Simon  Bolivar  they  achieved  their 
independence  in  1823.  Bolivar  was  made  president  of  Peru 
for  life,  but  in  1827  he  retired  to  Colombia.  So  with  this 
background  of  hatred  of  the  Pizarros  and  everything  they 
stood  for  I  had  positive  joy  in  realizing  that  this  man  who 
might  have  been  great,  had  met  his  just  deserts  after  his  own 
way. 

In  front  of  the  cathedral  are  the  usual  blind,  lame  and 
halt  beggars.  There  is  little  of  interest  inside  after  the 
tragic  interest  attaching  to  Pizarro ’s  grinning  mummy,  ex- 
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Upper :  Seats  Used  by  Monks  in  San  Francisco  Cathedral,  Lima. 
Lower:  Monument  to  Simon  Bolivar. 
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cept  the  very  beautiful  carved  seats  where  the  monks  cat,  and 
the  remarkable  doors  at  the  end  of  the  nave  on  its  east  and 
west  sides  (behind  the  altar). 

The  altar  itself  is  fine  and  the  candle-sticks  are  beautifully 
wrought  in  silver.  Some  of  the  chapels  on  the  east  side  of 
the  church  contain  some  fine  wood  carving.  One  of  them 
is  gilded  like  the  chapels  in  the  Burgos  Cathedral  in  Spain, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  handsome. 

From  the  cathedral  I  went  south  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Plaza,  thence  west  to  the  street  that  leads  to  the  Old  Lima, 
the  bull-ring,  etc.  The  east  and  the  south  side  of  the  Plaza 
are  arcaded  and  contain  some  fairly  good  shops,  but  the 
fashionable  ones  are  all  on  the  Main  Street.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  Plaza  is  the  Municipal  Building  where  Secretary 
Root  was  entertained  on  his  South  American  tour  in  1906. 

On  the  principal  street  of  Old  Lima,  or  north  of  the  River 
Rimac,  stands  the  municipal  palace  from  which  the  present 
courageous  president  was  taken  in  1909,  held  a  few  hours 
while  his  abdication  was  demanded,  and  when  he  had  boldly 
refused  to  abdicate,  was  rescued  by  his  own  soldiers. 

The  courts  are  housed  around  a  large  square.  I  only  saw 
one  of  them  in  session,  a  civil  Court  of  Appeals,  where  there 
were  three  justices  listening  to  an  argument.  They  wore 
black  gowns  with  a  red  stripe  around  the  neck,  and  the  at¬ 
torney,  instead  of  speaking  directly  in  front  of  the  court, 
spoke  at  one  side.  I  noticed  he  had  the  same  peculiarity 
that  all  Spanish  lawyers  have  of  making  only  short  vertical 
gestures.  From  here  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Honorable  Lizardo  Alzamora. 
A  lawyer  I  had  never  met,  learning  from  my  guide  that  I 
was  a  New  York  Justice,  introduced  me.  Doctor  Alzamora 
(lawyers  are  called  “doctor”  here)  was  exceedingly  cul¬ 
tured,  courteous  and  democratic.  He  sat  in  a  chair  of  rare 
mahogany  carving  which  he  told  me  was  very  old.  The 
offices  or  chambers  of  the  Judge  were  all  one-story  rooms, 
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well  lighted  and  with  halls  ventilated  by  an  open  sky-light  at 
the  top.  The  President  took  me  into  the  Court  of  Appeals 
which  had  gold  and  plush  chairs  for  sixteen,  hut  he  told  me 
that  only  six,  with  a  presiding  officer,  sat  at  one  time,  and  the 
others  sat  in  other  eases.  Over  the  desk  behind  the  judges  is 
a  red  velvet  canopy  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  embroid¬ 
ered  the  coat  of  arms  of  Peru.  I  noticed  many  copies  of  the 
records  of  cases  on  the  desks,  and  they  were  all  written  by 
hand,  not  printed  as  ours  in  the  States  are. 

From  here  we  went  to  the  House  of  Delegates  where  there 
is  a  magnificent  bas  relief  in  brass  over  the  Speaker’s  chair 
representing  Simon  Bolivar  in  one  of  his  celebrated  victories. 
The  new  senate  chamber  is  not  yet  finished.  Directly  in 
front  of  the  Congress  House,  which  is  new  and  quite  massive, 
is  a  pretty  palm-filled  park  with  a  statue  of  Simon  Bolivar. 

At  the  east  end  of  this  park  is  the  old  senate  house,  and 
here,  the  former  seat  of  the  Inquisition,  I  found  a  handsome 
chamber  with  beautifully  carved  rafters  and  ceiling.  The 
ante-room  is  filled  with  portraits  of  all  the  presidents. 

Then  I  drove  to  the  market,  which  is  a  hive  of  Indians 
vending  everything  from  safety  pins  to  sides  of  beef.  I  no¬ 
ticed  especially  the  strawberries  which  wTere  of  the  wild  va¬ 
riety  and  very  red  and  luscious,  and  the  chirimoya  or 
custard  apple  which  grows  as  big  as  a  large  potato  and  is 
eaten  with  a  spoon  like  an  alligator  pear.  It  has  inside  seeds 
as  big  as  Lima  beans  and  the  meat  surrounding  them  is  a 
combination  of  ice  cream,  pineapple  and  alligator  pear  taste. 
They  are  said  to  be  very  wholesome.  Then  I  was  introduced 
to  another  fruit  which  has  sweet  tart  seeds  in  it  like  our 
American  may-pops.  I  saw  great  masses  of  what  appeared 
to  be  colored  sugar,  but  this  proved  to  be  “Chili”  used  for 
cooking  meats,  putting  in  cheese,  etc.  It  is  a  very  hot  pep¬ 
per.  To-night  I  lunched  at  the  Exposition  restaurant,  much 
like  the  Hermitage  used  to  be  in  Petrograd,  and  here  I  tried 
the  very  palatable  corbine  fish,  with  a  native  mustard  sauce 
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Upper:  New  Paseo  Colon  at  Lima. 
Lower:  Plaza  and  Monument  at  Lima. 
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which  they  cook  very  well.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Fischer  of 
the  Grace  Line  and  afterwards  we  went  to  a  burlesque  or 
vaudeville,  or  the  burlesque  of  a  vaudeville  would  describe  it 
more  accurately.  It  was  very  poor. 

In  the  Plaza  Bolognesi  is  a  statue  to  Colonel  Bolognesi, 
who,  when  asked  to  surrender  in  the  war  with  Chili,  replied : 
“Not  till  I  have  used  my  last  cartridge.’’ 

The  Universidad  de  San  Marcos  is  the  oldest  in  America, 
and  it  was  modeled  after  the  great  University  of  Salamanca 
in  Spain.  The  cloisters,  patios  and  walls  are  strongly 
Spanish  in  their  picturesqueness. 

I  came  back  to  the  beautiful  Paseo  Colon  (Columbus) 
which  has  gardens  in  the  centre  and  wide  smooth  roadways 
adorned  with  trees,  flowers  and  some  very  good  statues. 

At  the  end  of  the  Paseo  is  the  museum.  Here  I  saw  the 
very  striking  picture  depicting  the  weeping  of  the  wives  of 
Atahuallpa  after  his  assassination  by  Pizarro’s  men.  Their 
anguish  is  well  depicted,  as  is  also  Father  Valverde,  the 
priest,  and  the  stately  Pizarro  himself  the  chief  mourner  at 
the  funeral  he  had  caused.  The  next  striking  picture  is  that 
of  the  Peruvian  hero,  who,  when  pursued  by  the  Chileans, 
drove  his  white  horse  over  the  cliff  into  the  sea,  waving  the 
banner  of  Peru  in  his  right  hand.  There  was  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  Peruvian  vases  and  water  jugs,  and 
the  best  preserved  mummies  I  have  seen.  The  Peruvian 
mummy  is  folded  with  the  arms  to  the  head,  and  the  knees 
almost  touching  the  head.  I  saw  too  one  of  the  shrunken 
heads  which  the  Peruvians  know  how  to  preserve.  The  hair 
still  hung  from  it  and  it  was  only  the  size  of  a  human  hand, 
as  the  skull  had  been  taken  out  before  it  was  dried.  Part  of 
the  process  of  preserving  the  head  consisted  in  putting  hot 
stones  inside  to  make  it  shrink. 

The  museum  contains  the  state  carriage  of  Tagle,  a  gold 
and  blue  affair  that  one  of  the  Louis  might  have  used 
in  France.  There  are  here,  too,  many  of  the  pictures  of  the 
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Upper:  Modem  Penitentiary  at  Lima. 
Lower:  Library  at  Lima. 
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Callao  and  other  battles,  and  a  lot  of  relics  of  Admiral  Grau, 
the  national  naval  hero.  There  are  some  rare  specimens  of 
woolen  and  cloth  manufactured  by  the  ancient  Indians,  and 
some  very  fine  feather  cloth  where  the  different  colors  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  stripes  like  flags. 

In  the  Zoo  outside  are  two  condors,  rare  specimens  outside 
of  their  mountain  perches. 

I  am  told  that  in  their  Winter  Peru  is  nearly  always 
cloudy  and  damp,  hut  that  it  seldom  rains.  Nobody  wears 
an  overcoat  and  I  saw  many  straw  hats.  There  is  said  to  be 
a  grippe  epidemic  here  now,  but  of  a  lighter  sort,  and  I  was 
told  there  is  a  lot  of  typhoid,  and  I  was  advised  against  the 
water.  In  dress  the  Peruvians  are  quite  particular.  They 
of  course  have  in  Lima  electricity,  ’buses  (there  are  few 
trolleys),  traffic  regulation  and  all  the  up-to-date  things. 
There  are  hundreds  of  Fords,  most  of  the  ’buses  being  of  this 
species,  and  there  are  lots  of  Cadillacs  and  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  American  grades  of  cars.  At  the  shops  the  only  Peru¬ 
vian  things  are  the  vases  and  the  silver,  the  rest  being  im¬ 
ported.  American  signs  cover  all  the  bill-boards,  and  I 
found  that  the  great  prison  here  is  modeled  after  the  one  in 
Philadelphia.  As  the  picture  shows,  it  covers  the  whole 
block  and  from  its  centre,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  chapel, 
there  radiate  cells  for  over  five  hundred  of  the  men  who 
committed  serious  crimes. 

It  is  run  on  the  military  system,  which  includes  saluting 
the  officials  when  they  appear.  The  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent,  an  exceedingly  agreeable  gentleman,  took  me 
through  and  the  first  thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  the 
cleanliness,  the  next  the  apparently  contented  attitude  of  the 
men  and  their  interesting  employment.  There  are  many 
mottos  on  the  walls,  as  in  the  Italian  prisons,  and  the  slogan 
of  the  institution  is  “obedience,  silence,  work.”  They  make 
palm-leaf  hats,  there  is  a  well-equipped  printing  plant  which 
turns  out  excellent  work,  and  the  office  includes  an  American 
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Mergenthaler  type-setting  machine.  There  is  a  furniture  fac¬ 
tory  where  excellent  workmen  fashion  chairs,  tables,  side¬ 
boards  and  sofas,  and  there  is  a  splendid  shoe  factory  oper¬ 
ating  American  machinery,  where  shoes  are  made  for  the 
soldiers.  The  product  is  perfect,  and  of  the  finest 
leather. 

The  prisoners  are  paid  two  soles  a  day  (fifty  cents).  It 
costs  them  one  sole  a  day  to  live,  and  the  other  is  put  aside 
for  them  until  they  shall  have  served  their  terms.  They 
seem  contented  and  cheerful  and  certainly  their  sur¬ 
roundings  are  all  that  they  can  expect.  At  each  corner  of 
the  high  wall  that  surrounds  the  prison  is  a  guard-house, 
and  along  the  parapets  between  these  the  armed  guard  walks 
at  night. 

One  of  the  beautiful  residences  in  Lima  is  the  historic 
dwelling  of  the  departed  Marquis  de  Torre  Tagle,  which  has 
now  become  the  property  of  the  state.  It  has  an  exquisite 
patio  and  the  gargoyles,  griffins  and  other  carvings  around 
the  inner  square  and  upon  the  doors  are  very  handsome. 
The  architecture  is  a  fine  type  of  the  pure  Spanish.  The 
outer  doors  are  massive  and  beautiful  and  studded  with 
copper  bosses.. 

There  are  nearly  seventy  churches  in  Lima,  but  the  finest 
is  San  Pedro  where  the  carved  mahogany  altar  alone  is  worth 
the  visit.  Hard  by  is  a  normal  school  conducted  by  the 
church. 

San  Francisco  Church  has  a  famous  and  elaborate  roof, 
and  there  are  some  soft-toned  Murillos,  and  a  Santa  Rosa, 
(who  was  the  patron  saint  of  Lima  and  Peru)  by  Maestro. 
On  a  marble  pedestal  is  the  jeweled  statue  of  this  sainted 
woman  who  was  canonized  by  Clement  the  Tenth,  the  only 
honor  of  the  kind  ever  bestowed  on  an  American.  Her 
festival  as  patron  saint  of  all  America,  the  Philippines  and 
the  West  Indies  is  held  on  August  30th  every  year.  This 
church  also  houses  a  silver  altar  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary, 
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Statue  to  Washington  Erected  hy  Patriots  of  Lima. 
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and  a  madonna  whose  rosary  is  composed  of  large  real  pearls. 
In  the  Church  of  San  Augustin  is  the  most  famous  wooden 
statue  representing  “Death”  by  Baltizar  Gavilan,  a  monk, 
who,  when  he  saw  it  afterwards  died  in  a  fit  from  the  shock. 

There  are  some  more  beautiful  statues,  one  to  Columbus 
in  the  Paseo  Colon. 

But  to  an  American,  the  most  striking  statue  is  the  beauti¬ 
ful  one  to  George  Washington  erected  by  Peruvian  admirers 
of  our  immortal  first  president.  The  pose  is  a  majestic 
one  of  Washington,  and  it  is  in  a  part  of  New  Lima  most 
appropriate  for  it. 

The  National  Library  was  destroyed  in  the  war  with  Chile, 
but  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  Calle  del  Ucayali  and  now  has 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Its  choicest  treasure 
is  the  Cervantes  work  called  “  Argamosille”  which  was 
printed  from  type  made  of  silver. 

I  did  not  have  time  to  go  to  the  bull-ring,  said  to  be  South 
America’s  largest  and  to  hold  eight  thousand. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  the  beautiful  grill  in  the  museum 
and  the  noteworthy  tiling  which  makes  the  steps  leading  up 
to  it. 

There  are  in  the  same  section  one  or  two  of  the  original 
rough  crosses  put  up  when  the  Conquistadores  first  reached 
America,  and  there  is  a  heavy  mahogany  table  where  the 
horrible  decrees  of  the  Inquisition  were  registered. 

There  are  two  distinct  Peruvian  types,  the  Spanish  and  the 
Indians.  The  Spanish  are  small,  well-built  and  well-mannered. 
They  are  much  fairer  than  the  natives.  The  natives  are  much 
darker-eyed,  their  features  seem  sharper.  The  natives  of 
course  dress  much  more  humbly  and  they  seem  by  common 
consent  to  do  the  harder  work  for  the  more  fortunate  de¬ 
scendants  of  their  conquerors.  Lima  is  noted  for  its  pretty 
women,  and  while  I  thought  them  modest  and  refined,  they 
are  not  dressed  up  to  the  standard  of  the  cities  of  the  same 
size  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
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Beautiful  Grill  Work  iu  Church  at  Lima.  A  Curious  Bolivian  Bronze. 
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Peru  originally  reached  from  Colombia  to  northern  Chile 
and  Argentine.  It  covers  nearly  half  a  million  square 
miles  and  is  as  big  as  Texas,  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Utah;  the 
population  is  4,620,000,  or  about  eight  persons  per  square 
mile. 

While  it  is  in  the  tropics,  the  rain  hardly  ever  falls,  but 
there  are  long  cloudy  seasons  for  a  considerable  time  each 
year.  In  its  dry  zone,  from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  nothing  can  be  produced  except  by  irrigation.  East 
of  that  are  the  fertile  plateaux  between  the  ranges  of 
mountains  and  still  farther  east  are  the  big  exuberant  forests ; 
on  the  eastern  slopes  sugar,  cotton  and  rice  are  the  principal 
products,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  vanadium, 
(there  is  very  little  vanadium  produced  anywhere  else), 
rubber,  silver,  and  the  plant  from  which  cocaine  is  made. 

Nearly  three  million  barrels  of  petroleum  were  produced 
in  Peru  in  1920. 

Next  in  importance  to  sugar  cane  is  the  raising  of  cotton 
of  a  very  fine  quality  and  the  local  factories  alone  use  about 
five  thousand  tons  a  year.  The  llamas  and  wool-producing 
animals  are  the  most  valuable  agricultural  assets. 

The  expression  “City  of  the  Kings”  was  applied  to  Lima 
and  refers  to  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  but  it  after¬ 
wards  took  its  name  from  a  corruption  of  the  word 
“Rimac,”  the  name  of  the  river  which  runs  through  it. 

The  money  unit  of  Peru  is  the  libra,  which  is  about  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  English  pound.  It  is  divided  into  ten  soles  and 
each  sole  into  one  hundred  centavos. 

The  Peruvians  are  subject  to  army  service,  but  ordinarily 
there  are  only  about  ten  thousand  officers  and  men. 

July  eleventh. 

To-day  I  drove  seven  miles  out  on  the  new  road  that  is  to  be 
the  aristocratic  development  on  the  way  to  Miraflores.  I  am 
told  the  land  is  exceedingly  valuable  and  is  going  up  by  leaps 
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Upper:  A  Park  in  Lima. 

Lower  Left:  Bougainvillea  at  Miraflores. 
Lower  Right:  A  Villa  at  Miraflores. 
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and  bounds.  Miraflores  itself,  the  fashionable  suberb  of 
Lima,  is  on  the  sea  and  its  villas  are  beautiful  with  palms 
and  ferns,  roses,  vines  and  especially  the  bougainvillea  of 
purple.  One  of  these  I  saw  must  have  been  thirty  feet  of 
solid  flowering.  It  covered  nearly  the  half  of  a  house-top. 

On  many  of  the  stone  islands  in  the  Pacific  there  are 
myriads  of  black  specks  that  never  move  until  the  ship  gets 
close.  Then  they  stir  out  and  it  is  seen  that  they  are  the 
birds  whose  droppings  make  the  guano  that  constitutes  such 
a  big  part  of  Peruvian  commerce. 

July  twelfth. 

From  Callao  we  returned  to  the  ship.  As  pleasant  as  the 
company  was  on  board,  life  began  to  drag  a  .bit.  I  was  in 
a  very  helpless  situation  about  deciding  whether  to  go  on  to 
Valparaiso  and  cross  the  Andes  to  Buenos  Aires,  or  change 
my  plans  and  get  off  at  Mollendo  and  go  to  Arequipa,  spend 
the  night  there  to  get  acclimated  to  the  great  Andean  heights, 
then  proceed  to  Puno  where  the  trip  across  Lake  Titicaca 
to  Guaqui  begins,  then  to  La  Paz,  spend  a  day  or  two 
there  and  catch  the  Buenos  Aires  express  Tuesday,  arriv¬ 
ing  there  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  a  day  ahead  of  the 
trans-Andean  train  that  crossed  the  mountains  from  Val¬ 
paraiso  (if  it  crossed).  The  snow  is  such  an  uncertain 
quantity  that  nobody  could  give  me  the  slightest  definite  in¬ 
formation,  and  when  I  went  to  bed  Thursday  night,  it  had 
to  be  a  guess  which  route  to  take  to  Buenos  Aires.  I  did, 
however,  pack  my  bags  and  have  my  linen  washed  by  the 
ship’s  laundry,  so  that  I  could  quickly  change  my  trip  from 
Valparaiso  to  Mollendo  if  I  saw  fit.  It  was  like  tossing  a 
coin  when  I  went  to  bed.  But  Friday  morning  after  the  first 
gong  sounded  for  breakfast  it  came  to  me  as  an  inspiration 
that  it  was  far  safer  to  get  off  at  Mollendo  and  go  to  Buenos 
Aires  by  way  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  So  I  was  ready. 
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Upper:  Five  miles  of  Ducks  north  of  Mollendo. 

Lower  Left:  Going  Ashore  at  Mollendo. 

Lower  Right:  The  Last  Man  to  Get  on  the  Landing  Chair. 
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FROM  MOLLENDO  TO  AREQUIPA 

Expensive  Information — Onslaught  of  the  Fleteros — The  Eiot  of 
Landing — A  Traveler’s  Trials— A  Peruvian  Railroad  Train — Curious 
Crescent  Sand  Dunes. 

July  thirteenth,  Friday. 

Nobody  who  has  landed  at  Mollendo  Moll  ever  forget  it. 
When  I  waked  on  this  supposedly  unlucky  day,  for  some 
reason,  I  decided  to  abandon  the  Santa  Teresa  for  the 
further  trip  to  “Valpo,  ”1  as  they  call  it  down  here,  and 
strike  across  from  Mollendo  east  to  Arequipa,  six  hours  ride 
for  107  miles,  and  spend  the  night  there  at  the  elevation  of 
7549  feet  to  acclimate  myself  for  the  Andean  altitudes  of  four¬ 
teen  and  fifteen  thousand  feet  or  more  on  the  way  to  Lake 
Titicaca,  across  it  to  Guaqui  and  then  by  train  to  La  Paz, 
thence  south  to  Oruro,  Uyuni,  and  Atocha  by  the  railroad. 

I  was  told  that  at  Atocha  there  was  a  motor  ride  of  125 
miles  over  a  road  that  was  formerly  the  bed  of  a  river,  to 
Tupiza  and  La  Quiaca,  where  I  would  again  get  a  train  and 
a  sleeper  that  in  two  days  more  would  land  me  at  Buenos 
Aires,  saving  a  day  over  the  trip  as  I  would  have  taken  it 
across  from  “Valpo,  ’ 7  if  the  snow  had  permitted  me  to 
cross,  and  thus  making  my  journey,  as  far  as  Buenos  Aires 
is  concerned,  as  sure  as  travel  can  be  made,  and  incidentally 
giving  me  a  day  or  two  more  there.  The  last  cable  I  had 
from  Valparaiso  said  “Transandean  clear”  and  it  cost  me 
seventeen  dollars  and  a  half  to  get  that  information,  which 
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applied  only  to  that  particular  day  and  hour.  The  most  en¬ 
couraging  information  I  could  get  was  that  I  “might  be  able 
to  get  across  the  Andes  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires.” 
For  a  man  who  has  to  hold  court  the  twentieth  of  August 
this  was  entirely  too  indefinite.  Fortunately  I  stayed  packed, 
with  my  filing  system  of  arranging  my  baggage,  and 
fortunately  also,  my  washing  was  all  done,  so  I  hurriedly 
tucked  it  into  my  bag,  tipping  the  stewards,  paid  my  laundry 
and  bar  bills  and  was  ready  for  the  riot  that  was  to  follow. 

When  the  Santa  Teresa  stopped  outside  of  Mollendo, 
which  town  could  be  seen  on  the  bare  Pacific  shores  as  a  run¬ 
down  Indian  town  of  low  huts,  twenty  or  thirty  fleteros 
boarded  us  like  pirates  from  their  long  wide  row-boats.  It 
was  an  attack  for  our  business.  They  made  flying  leaps  like 
squirrels  from  their  bobbing  boats  to  our  ladder,  catching  its 
ropes  with  one  hand  or  a  foot,  and  landing  all  over  descending 
passengers.  In  another  moment  they  swarmed  the  decks 
yelling  like  madmen,  fighting  one  another  and  standing  in 
the  way  of  everybody  who  wanted  to  patronize  them.  Their 
boats  below  bobbed  up  three  or  four  feet,  and  in  their  efforts 
to  land  with  their  baggage,  the  passengers  became  like  flying 
fish.  Much  of  it  was  forgotten,  and  excited  Chinese  stewards 
threw  it  after  them  or  on  them  as  they  landed  in  or  on  the 
boats.  As  soon  as  a  load  was  obtained  the  boat  pushed  off 
for  the  wharf  half  a  mile  away.  Here  the  confusion  was 
worse  confounded,  and  the  kodaks  and  small  baggage  which 
had  finally  been  caught,  was  again  being  thrown  off  into  the 
hands  of  little  Indian  boys,  old  Indian  women  and  some  grown 
Indian  men.  These  turned  the  bags  and  cameras  over  to 
strangers  who  started  off  with  them  up  a  long  cobble-stoned 
hill.  Here  was  the  customs-house  where  the  bags  had  to  be 
assembled  again  and  gone  through  by  the  customs  officer.  The 
owners  were  being  hoisted  in  iron  cranes  through  which  cables 
ran  down  into  chairs  swung  over  the  bobbing  boats.  Ladies 
were  being  hoisted  in  “falls”  composed  of  themselves  and 
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Upper  Left:  Baseball  with  Light  Baggage  at  Mollendo. 
Upper  Bight:  Sand  Dunes. 

Lower:  Arequipa  and  El  Misti. 
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their  valises  and  in  chairs  to  the  bottom  rounds  of  which 
swung  Indian  porters  and  fleteros. 

Then,  having  walked  up,  of  course  we  had  to  walk  down 
to  the  railroad  station  for  Arequipa.  Some  miracle  kept  all 
my  retinue  together  and  I  found  even  the  camera  I  had  for¬ 
gotten,  and  my  Remington,  which  the  steward  had  tossed  me 
as  we  pulled  away  from  the  ship.  The  passengers  were  stand¬ 
ing  in  long  bunches,  not  formed  lines,  to  get  to  the  ticket 
window,  but  the  ticket  agent  had  not  arrived  yet.  Finally 
he  came,  and  with  Spanish  deliberation  slowly  wrote  out 
the  tickets  to  La  Paz.  The  cholos 1  with  the  baggage  stood 
at  attention,  and  meanwhile  we  were  besieged  by  apple, 
chirimoya  and  banana  vendors  of  various  ages  and  conditions. 
Mr.  Shaw  laughed  as  I  said  quite  unconsciously  in  English 
to  the  crowding  Peruvians  “Here,  stand  in  line.  You  can’t 
get  ahead  of  the  line  like  that.”  Of  course,  they  didn’t 
understand  a  word  I  had  said. 

At  last  I  got  my  ticket  and  baggage  together  and  settled 
down  for  a  rest.  The  car  was  very  comfortable,  with  leather 
parlor  car  chairs,  more  comfortable  than  in  America,  but 
they  closed  the  windows  and  we  only  had  the  ventilators 
above  for  air,  so  it  soon  got  stuffy.  “Breakfast”  was  served 
very  nicely  by  the  Indian  porter.  There  were  several  Ameri¬ 
cans  on  board,  a  German  born  in  Brazil  who  spoke  eight 
languages,  and  several  Spanish  gentlemen,  but  no  Indians. 
These  occupied  the  second  and  third  class  coaches.  From 
the  very  beginning  the  trip  was  marvelous,  the  train  climb¬ 
ing  the  7549  feet  in  about  six  and  a  half  hours. 

The  first  impression  the  traveler  gets  in  going  through 
the  deserts  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in  Peru  is  that 
here  is  a  country  which  could  support  the  teeming  millions  of 
Japan  and  China  if  it  could  be  developed  by  irrigation  from 
the  Andes  that  tower  beyond. 

At  Mollendo  is  the  beginning  of  a  desert.  There  are  no 
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wells  and  water  is  brought  from  Arequipa  100  miles  away. 
There  is  not  a  sign  of  vegetable  life,  and  the  country  is  a 
succession  of  crescent-shaped  sand  dunes  which,  through  the 
action  of  the  wind,  move  annually  over  fifty  feet.  These 
the  Spaniards  call  medanos.  They  are  60  feet  long  and  are 
from  15  to  20  feet  high.  The  south  wind  makes  them  drift 
by  its  constant  blowing  against  the  inner  side  of  the  circle. 
It  is  frequently  necessary  to  block  their  path  by  large  stones, 
so  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  highway  or  railroad 
traffic.  The  train  begins  to  ascend  immediately  after  leav¬ 
ing  Mollendo,  as  it  skirts  the  glistening  waters  of  the  Pacific. 
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Upper:  Arequipa,  with  El  Misti  in  Distance. 
Dower:  Plaza  and  Cathedral,  Arequipa. 


XI 


AREQUIPA  AND  THE  EARTHQUAKE 

The  Porters’  Attack — American  Hotel — The  Earthquake — Harvard 
Observatory — An  Arequipan  Romance. 

We  descended  into  Arequipa  and  another  howling  mob  of 
porters  invaded  the  train  to  get  our  baggage  and  book  us  at 
hotels.  They  ran  up  and  down  the  train,  screaming  at  one 
another,  and  stood  all  over  the  aisles  on  us  and  on  our  feet, 
and  they  were  led  by  a  remarkable  maniac  who  had  no  arm 
on  one  side  of  his  body  and  only  enough  stub  on  the  other 
side  to  hang  a  hook  on.  Why  he  selected  the  porter’s  pro¬ 
fession  we  could  not  figure  out.  We  were  rushed  into  autos 
in  the  dark  with  our  bags  and  whisked  off  somewhere.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  “Quinta  Bates,”  kept  by  a  charming 
American  lady,  we  hammered  the  iron  knocker  on  the  gate 
in  the  twelve-foot  wall.  It  was  opened  and  we  were  accommo¬ 
dated,  two  in  a  room.  The  motors  with  the  baggage  were 
given  explicit  directions  to  wait.  Instead  they  dashed  back 
to  the  other  hotel,  whence  we  pursued  them  in  another  Ford, 
finally  capturing  all  of  the  bags  except  one  piece  (not  one 
of  mine).  The  supper  was  delicious  at  this  private  home 
set  like  a  gem  in  a  garden  of  box-woods,  palms,  roses,  bananas, 
and  flowers.  It  had  got  quite  cold,  but  as  I  had  to  leave 
next  morning  at  seven-thirty  I  asked  Dr.  Ball,  the  dentist, 
to  drive  through  the  town  with  me.  It  was  shut  up  at  ten, 
and  we  could  see  nothing  from  the  Ford  except  other  Fords 
whizzing  around  the  Plaza  with  its  stately  palms,  the  new 
Cathedral,  and  a  hospital  built  in  a  very  handsome  Moorish 
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style.  I  got  back  to  bed  at  ten-thirty,  and  then  began  my 
effort  to  show  myself  that  I  could  sleep  just  as  well  these 
7549  feet  up.  I  had  about  succeeded,  when  I  awoke,  and  in  a 
minute  heard  a  sound  like  a  rattling  wagon  approaching  in 
the  distance  over  cobble  stones.  It  seemed  to  come  very 
quickly  because  by  the  time  it  appeared  to  have  reached  our 
grounds,  the  house  was  swaying  visibly  and  frightsomely, 
and  the  window-panes  were  rattling  like  glass  in  a  tin  box — 
I  was  so  intent  on  watching  just  how  the  earth  behaved  under 
such  circumstances  that  I  forgot  to  be  frightened.  I  recall 
though  that  an  unseen  power  seemed  to  be  shaking  the  earth 
as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat.  I  also  remember  that  chickens 
crowed  and  that  the  dogs  howled  miserably.  My  compagnon 
de  voyage,  Mr.  Shaw,  also  happened  to  be  awake  at  the  time 
of  the  shock,  and  I  handed  him  a  cigar  which  he  coolly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  light  and  then  he  said  (I  don’t  want  to  misquote 
him)  “I’ll  be  - .”  And  I  felt  the  same  way.  We  con¬ 

gratulated  ourselves  that  we  had  had  the  experience  and  al¬ 
most  at  the  same  time  said  each  to  the  other  “I  would  go  to 
sleep  now,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  do  it  again.”  Then  he  did 
go  to  sleep,  but  as  I  had  to  get  up  at  six  in  order  to  catch  my 
train,  my  slumbers  were  very  fitful.  The  next  day  we 
learned  that  “El  Misti,”  which  has  underground  connections 
with  other  midnight  disturbers  of  the  peace,  had  gone  on  a 
rampage  during  the  night  and  that  this  was  the  worst  shock 
since  October,  1922. 

El  Misti  was  ascended  in  1677  and  the  hardy  climbers  cast 
sacred  relics  into  it  to  propitiate  the  devils  it  was  supposed 
to  contain.  The  officers  of  the  Harvard  observatory  have 
now  constructed  a  mule  path  to  the  summit.  The  larger  of 
its  two  craters  is  2800  feet  and  the  smaller  1500  feet  in 
diameter. 

About  two  miles  from  Arequipa  there  is  the  famous  Har¬ 
vard  observatory,  which  was  built  in  1891,  where  there  is  the 
famous  “24”  photograph  doublet  and  the  “13”  telescope. 
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There  are  150,000  photographs  in  the  Harvard  observatory 
at  Cambridge  which  were  taken  here  and  this  observatory 
has  taken  data  daily  from  the  top  of  the  19,200  feet  high 
El  Misti,  the  ascent  of  which  is  one  of  the  thrills  of  South 
America. 

There  is  a  pretty  story  told  of  a  romance  of  the  colonial 
days  in  Arequipa.  A  convent  was  endowed  by  two  brothers 
who  were  rich  descendants  of  one  of  the  early  settlers,  and 
its  abbess  was  always  a  member  of  the  family  which  named 
every  successor  at  the  death  of  the  abbess.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  the  elder  brother’s  young  daughter  should  be 
trained  as  abbess  and  that  her  brother  should  inherit  the 
estates.  Much  against  her  inclinations,  she  entered  the  con¬ 
vent  and  met  there  a  young  Scotch  physician  who  was  attend¬ 
ing  the  abbess  in  her  last  illness.  The  rules  were  too  strict 
to  even  permit  a  conference  with  the  physician  about  the 
condition  of  the  Mother  Superior,  but  she  was  finally  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  bishop,  closely  veiled,  to  interview  the  doctor 
and  describe  the  symptoms  of  the  dying  woman.  He  asked 
the  niece  if  she  kneAV  how  to  count  the  patient’s  pulse  and 
she  replied  that  she  did  not.  He  proceeded  to  teach  her 
and  probably  lingered  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  his  illustrations.  His  visits  continued  and  the  result  was 
that  the  girl  eloped  with  the  doctor  after  he  had  left  a  skele¬ 
ton  to  be  placed  in  her  bed.  The  nun  set  fire  to  her  bed  and 
when  she  was  called  and  the  burned  bones  were  found  they 
were  sure  she  had  been  burned  to  death.  The  doctor  in¬ 
sisted  that  she  fly  with  him  seventy  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
but  she  first  tried  to  secure  the  pardon  of  her  relatives 
through  the  intercession  of  the  bishop.  He  gave  her  a  bag 
of  jewels  and  money  and  promised  that  they  would  not  be 
followed  to  the  sea  coast.  They  boarded  an  English  ship 
and  were  married  by  the  chaplain  on  board.  Later  the  true 
story  was  told  by  the  bishop  to  her  uncle  and  she  was  finally 
forgiven  by  her  family.  There  are  some  loose  joints  in  this 
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story,  especially  the  part  about  the  skeleton,  but  Lord  Bryce 
tells  it  in  his  wonderful  book  on  South  America,  and  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  story  as  he  tells 
it.  He  says  “One  of  the  descendants  (of  the  heroine) 
was  seen  by  my  informant  wearing  the  emeralds  that  had  been 
in  the  bishop’s  bag.”  Further  proof  is  unnecessary. 


XII 


OVER  THE  HIGH  ANDES  TO  CUZCO 

Early  Morning  in  Arequipa — The  Bishop  of  Cuzco — Traveling  Com¬ 
panions  Siroche  (Altitude  Sickness) — Llamas  on  the  Mountains. 

July  fourteenth. 

Just  at  six  I  heard  the  knocker  on  the  gate  in  the  wall  and 
I  knew  that  the  chauffeur  of  the  Ford  had  waked,  but  that  the 
Chinaman  who  had  sworn  to  wake  me  “sin  fait  a”  1  was  still 
asleep.  He,  however,  heard  the  knocking  at  the  gate,  so  I 
did  not  have  to  go  down  and  let  the  chauffeur  in.  Instead, 
after  I  dressed,  I  walked  upon  the  open  roof  of  this  beautiful 
house,  the  “Quinta  Bates”  and  looked  off  to  where  the  39,200 
feet  of  El  Misti  and  its  blue  dome  topped  with  snow  were 
wreathed  with  the  early  clouds,  and  I  looked  at  the  other  dark 
Andean  peaks  which  were  just  lighting  up  for  the  day. 
Below  was  a  tropical  picture  garden  of  palms,  bananas,  roses 
and  geraniums,  and  half  the  side  of  the  house  was  covered 
with  the  purple  flowering  bougainvillaea.  It  was  quite  cold 
when  I  got  down  to  the  dining-room  for  my  coffee,  but  the 
pretty  daughter  was  already  there  and  I  told  her  I  felt  like 
a  criminal  to  have  her  get  up  at  such  an  unearthly  hour. 
A  big  Newfoundland  solemnly  came  up  and  sniffed  around 
the  table,  refused  a  piece  of  buttered  toast  and  then  held 
out  his  big  paw,  which  I  placed  on  my  knee  while  I  talked 
to  the  young  lady. 

When  the  Ford  passed  the  Plaza  on  the  way  to  the  railway 
station  I  took  an  early  morning  picture,  and  asked  if  any 


i  Without  fail. 
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photographer  was  awake  who  had  any  to  sell.  I  walked  up 
two  flights  of  very  dirty  stairs  and  found  a  dirty  photographer, 
with  a  dirty  Indian  wife  and  a  dirtier  Indian  baby.  The  place 
smelt  like  a  barn,  but  he  fished  out  some  photos  for  me  and 
I  rushed  to  catch  my  train.  In  my  hurry,  I  had  left  my 
gold  cane,  so  the  Ford  man  drove  like  mad  over  the  rough 
cobble  stones  and  handed  it  to  me  just  as  I  boarded  the  train. 
My  acquaintance  of  the  night  before  told  me  that  when  he 
finally  caught  up  with  his  baggage  there  was  a  valuable 
piece  missing,  but  that  the  police  believed  it  would  be  found. 

By  my  side  in  the  train  sat  the  Bishop  of  Cuzco,  a  very 
agreeable  man,  who  talked  to  me  in  Spanish.  He  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  democratic  and  when  the  train  would  stop  fre¬ 
quently  some  poor  but  respectable  looking  Indian  would  come 
in  and  talk  with  him.  There  were  some  Americans  on  board, 
a  Peruvian,  his  wife  and  a  sweet  little  girl  they  called  Chica, 
(who  got  desperately  altitude-sick  later)  and  three  or  four 
Germans  pushing  their  goods  over  South  America.  This 
distress  in  high  altitudes  or  “ Siroche,”  as  they  call  it  here, 
is  very  unaccountable,  and  it  does  some  very  inconsistent 
things.  At  Arequipa,  where  we  acclimated  the  night  of  the 
earthquake,  its  7549-foot  altitude  didn’t  bother  me,  and  to¬ 
day  it  didn’t  trouble  me  even  at  Crucero  Alto  (high  cross) 
where  the  height  was  14,688,  but  later  in  the  day  it  did  give 
me  headache  and  shortness  of  breath,  when  the  train  de¬ 
scended  to  the  lower  level  of  Puno,  12,535  feet.  I  am  quite 
uncomfortable  because  I  think  I  had  over-followed  advice  not 
to  eat  and  drink  much. 

The  llamas  of  Peru,  many  of  which  we  saw  from  the  car 
window,  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Although  their 
slmpes  are  incongruous,  their  eyes  are  kindly  and  there  is 
something  about  their  expression  that  is  almost  human. 
Like  the  camel,  the  llama  refuses  to  move  rapidly  and  will  not 
carry  over  about  one  hundred  pounds  No  persuasion  will 
induce  it  to  undertake  more. 
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Upper:  El  Crucero,  High  test  Point  on  Way  to  Juliaca. 
Lower:  Llamas  Seen  on  Pailroad  Journey  to  Juliaca. 
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The  railway  from  Mollendo  to  Arequipa,  (which  latter  city 
was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1540)  and  a  day’s  journey 
beyond  to  Juliaca  follows  the  old  trail  of  pre-Spanish  times. 
Nearly  all  the  way  from  Arequipa  the  white  glistening  cone 
of  El  Misti  towers  above  the  blue  range.  From  Juliaca  it  is 
eight  and  a  half  hours  ride  to  Cuzco,  the  Sacred  City  of  the 
Sun,  in  a  basin  surrounded  by  mountain  declivities. 


XIII 


CUZCO 

Ancient  Walls — Beauties  of  Cathedral — Relics  of  the  Incas — Temple 
of  the  Sun — Incan  Fortifications,  Architecture  and  Civilization. 


Cuzco,  which  is  506  miles  from  Mollendo  is  11,440  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  has  30,000  inhabitants. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  two-storied  with  balconies  in  front. 
There  are  a  few  fine  iron  gateways  that  still  preserve  the 
coats  of  arms  of  their  early  Spanish  owners.  The  city  has 
the  usual  great  plaza,  and  a  number  of  small  ones.  One  of  the 
two  towering  cathedrals  has  the  altar  where  Pizarro  prayed, 
a  picture  by  Van  Dyck,  and  an  extraordinarily  good  portrait 
of  Valverde,  the  companion  of  Pizarro  who  abetted  his  in¬ 
famies.  He  was  by  Pizarro ’s  side  when  he  welcomed 
the  Inca  chief  Atahuallpa.  He  assisted  in  Pizarro ’s  de¬ 
ception  of  the  man  and  finally  when  he  declined  to  recognize 
the  King  of  Spain  as  his  sovereign  and  become  baptized,  he 
absolved  the  soldiers  who  butchered  Atahuallpa  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  Yalverde  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Peru,  but 
later  got  his  just  deserts  by  being  shipwrecked  and  captured 
by  the  Indians. 

In  the  old  church  of  San  Bias  the  pulpit  is  a  triumph  of 
wood  carving.  The  entire  beautiful  work  is  made  of  one 
piece.  There  is  a  university  here  founded  in  1598.  The 
Indian  Quichua  language  is  most  spoken  in  Cuzco.  These 
people  show  great  industry  in  their  work  in  the  fields. 
There  is  really  little  remaining  to  describe  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  ancient  Incas,  except  their  walls.  Their  un¬ 
roofed  ruins  are  fragmentary  because  the  structures  have 
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Upper:  Part  of  Ancient  Walls  at  Cuzco. 
Lower:  Indian  Weaving  in  Cuzco. 
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long  since  been  despoiled  to  build  others.  The  walls,  which 
run  from  six  to  eighteen  feet  high,  are  indubitably  of  Indian 
origin.  They  are  generally  of  heavy  gray  rock  of  nearly 
rectangular  shape,  the  outer  sides  of  which  are  slightly  cut 
in  to  fit  other  stones.  The  blocks  are  not  flat,  but  somewhat 
convex,  and  they  fit  into  each  other  so  nicely  that  hardly  a 
piece  of  writing  paper  could  be  forced  between  them.  The 
walls  are  smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  In  many 
instances  houses  are  now  built  upon  parts  of  these  walls  as 
foundations.  No  mortar  or  cement  is  apparent.  The  Tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Sun  contains  some  of  the  best  specimens.  Some 
of  the  great  buildings  of  the  Incas  were  four  hundred  feet 
long  by  one  hundred  feet  wide.  The  walls  of  the  fort  on 
Sacsahuaman  Hill  dwarfed  even  those  inside  the  city  of 
Cuzco.  This  fortress  had  the  wonderful  natural  advantage 
of  being  over  six  hundred  feet  above  the  city.  There  are 
still  remains  of  the  stone  ramparts  which  encircled  the  en¬ 
tire  hill.  The  fortress  wails  are  built  in  three  parallels  and 
constitute  one  of  the  finest  relics  of  the  past.  Lord  Bryce 
says  in  his  informative  book  about  South  America  (p.109) 

“Hardly  less  wonderful  than  the  gigantic  proportions  of  these  for¬ 
tifications  is  the  military  skill  shown  in  their  construction.  Their 
line  is  not  straight,  as  in  most  of  the  walls  of  ancient  Greek  and 
Italian  and  early  mediaeval  cities,  but  consist  of  a  series  of  salient 
and  re-entering  angles,  so  that  from  each  salient  angle  and  each  inner 
angle  the  whole  space  outside  and  below  the  wall  as  far  as  the  next 
projecting  angle  could  he  commanded  by  the  garrison.  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  which,  while  it  increased  the  length  of  the  work  and  required 
more  labour  to  complete  it,  increased  immensely  its  defensive  efficiency, 
indicates  a  skill  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  race  comparatively  pacific, 
and  more  eminent  in  the  arts  of  government  than  in  those  of  war.” 

The  seekers  for  gold  have  destroyed  all  the  ruins  on  top  of 
the  hill,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  the 
buildings  there  were  like.  Near  the  great  walls  is  the  rocky 
convex  Redadero,  or  the  smooth  slide  on  both  sides  of  which 
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are  carefully  carved  seats,  one  a  set  of  thirteen  called  the 
Seats  of  the  Incas.  These  look  like  judgment  seats  or  shrines. 

So  far  as  is  known  this  Temple  of  the  Sun  contains  no 
decoration  except  the  gold  plaque  attached  to  the  walls. 

The  lower  wall  is  at  the  base  of  the  hill  and  is  about  25  feet 
high,  the  second  wall  is  20  feet  behind  on  the  slope  and  is 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  third  wall  is  ten  feet  behind 
the  second  and  is  about  15  feet  high.  The  space  back  of 
each  wall  has  been  leveled  up  to  its  top  to  make  a  platform. 

In  the  great  plaza  of  Cuzco,  Tupac  Amaru  in  1571  was 
seized  and  accused  of  treachery  by  Toledo,  the  Spanish 
viceroy.  When  the  sword  was  raised  to  kill  him,  there  was 
such  a  palpable  pause  of  horror  that  the  priest  asked  that  his 
life  be  spared.  But  the  knife  fell  and  his  head  was  placed  on 
a  pike.  That  night  thousands  of  Indians  knelt  in  silent 
veneration  before  it.  Two  hundred  years  afterwards  another 
Indian,  also  bearing  the  name  of  Amaru,  led  a  revolt  against 
Spanish  cruelty.  The  Spanish  judge  before  whom  he  was 
tried  in  1781  cut  out  the  tongues  of  three  relatives  of 
Amaru,  after  which  his  own  tongue  was  cut  out  and  he  was 
dismembered  by  four  horses  who  pulled  his  limbs  apart. 

From  Cuzco  I  went  south  by  the  railroad  to  Puno,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca. 
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Upper:  The  Smooth  Rocks  at  Cuzco. 

Lower :  Remains  of  Ancient  Incan  Structures. 
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Upper:  Ancient  Wall  at  Cuzco. 
Lower:  Cathedral  at  Cuzco. 


XIY 


LAKE  TITICACA,  GUAQUI,  AND  LA  PAZ 

Sunrise  on  the  Lake — The  Steamer — Judgment  Seats  of  Copacavana— 
Islands  of  the  Sun  and  Moon— Bay  of  Challa— Guaqui— Ruins  of  Tia- 
huanaco — Illimani  Peak— Higher  La  Paz — The  Paris  Hotel— Cathedral 
and  Murillo  Plaza — Native  Indians — American  Movies — Indian  Babies 
— Market  Bargains — Pet  Leopard — La  Paz  Museum — Boa  Constrictors 
and  Tarantulas — Skulls  of  Mountain  Pygmies — Bolivian  Ladies — The 
Fiesta  of  La  Paz — Peasant  Characteristics — Chewing  Cocoa  Leaves  as 
a  Stimulant — Indian  Mask  Dances — Sartorial  Curiosities — A  Man  and 
His  Smile — Bolivian  Facts — Oruro  and  Uyuni. 

July  fourteenth. 

Puno  is  the  last  station  at  the  western  end  of  Titicaca  (the 
lake  that  extends  its  waters  at  an  elevation  of  12,500  feet  as 
far  east  as  Guaqui).  Titicaca  (Wild-cat)  is  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  body  of  water  in  the  world.  The  train  stopped  first 
at  Puno  proper,  the  railroad  station,  and  then  went  down  to 
the  dock  to  land  those  of  us  who  were  going  on  the  lake  boat. 
We  found  it  a  nice  clean  ship  with  private  cabins  and  we 
started  our  life  on  board  with  a  very  good  supper.  I  waked 
with  the  siroche  pain  at  half-past  four,  got  up  and  shaved, 
and  waited  for  the  famous  Titicaca  sunrise.  It  didn’t  come 
till  after  six,  when  the  bottom  clouds  seemed  to  roll  their  va¬ 
porous  leaden  curves  into  the  lake  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Then  there  was  a  long  horizontal  bank  of 
orange  and  yellow  clouds  to  herald  the  rising.  When  the 
sun  did  start  to  rise  it  first  illumined  the  other  side  of  the 
blue  silver-edged  mountains  that  sentinel  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake.  There  was  a  few  minutes  of  dull  yellow  as  if  the 
rays  were  being  drawn  up  to  the  snow-capped  peaks.  Then 
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Upper:  Reed  Balsa  on  Lake  Titicaca,  Altitude  12,500  feet. 
Lower  Left:  Illimani  Peak  in  the  Distance. 

Lower  Right:  A  Range  of  Mountains. 
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in  an  instant  the  dazzling  orb  shot  over  the  horizon  with 
such  light  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  it,  and  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously  all  the  amethyst  clouds  that  had  been  giving 
Grand  Canyon  effects  to  the  sky  were  banished,  and  the  sun 
was  master  of  the  lake,  gilding  the  white  snows  above  and 
the  green  water  below  and  all  the  vaporous  risings  that  made 
the  scene  like  a  “valley  of  ten  thousand  smokes.”  The 
tints  of  burnished  and  golden  red  that  suffused  the  sky  were 
undoubtedly  more  beautiful  than  any  sun-rise  I  had  ever 
seen. 

At  the  village  of  Copacavana  on  Lake  Titicaca  there  are 
polished  stone  Judgment  Seats  carved  by  the  Incas,  and  in 
the  olden  days  there  were  gold  and  silver  figures  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon.  One  curious  Incan  idol  had  an  egg-shaped  head 
wreathed  with  snakes.  On  the  spot  where  this  was  en¬ 
shrined  is  now  Our  Lady’s  sacred  image  and  there  are 
stories  of  great  miracles  it  has  wrought.  It  represents  an 
Indian  figure  with  a  crown  of  gold  and  a  moon  at  its  feet. 
It  is  decorated  with  beautiful  precious  stones  and  stands  in 
a  sacred  chamber  behind  the  altar  of  the  handsome  church 
which  is  reached  by  stone  stairways  worn  by  the  visits  of  its 
devotees.  The  Indians  still  celebrate  the  Candelaria  in 
August. 

Koyato  is  one  of  the  Islands  of  the  Moon  deriving  its  name 
from  the  Indian  word  for  wife,  the  moon  in  the  Inca  re¬ 
ligion  being  supposed  to  be  married  to  the  sun.  There  are 
ruins  of  a  two-storied  structure  and  a  large  court.  Like  all 
Peruvian  ruins  it  is  roofless.  The  theory  of  antiquarians 
is  that  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  places  where  were 
kept  the  women  who  were  sent  up  as  a  tribute  to  become  the 
concubines  of  the  Inca  monarchs.  The  Island  of  the  Sun 
has  many  of  the  same  sorts  of  ruins,  and  contains  the  bath 
and  garden  of  the  Incas.  Here  a  sparkling  stream  runs  from 
the  hill  into  a  stone  basin  surrounded  by  Flor  del  Incas  and 
other  beautiful  flowers. 
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In  the  Bay  of  Challa  there  is  also  a  picturesque  Indian 
garden,  and  three  miles  away  the  “Sanctuary  of  the  Rock.” 

On  the  way  there  are  two  immense  foot  prints  in  the  stone 
attributed  to  the  Sun  God  and  the  Moon.  Just  beyond 
this  on  a  ridge  is  Titi  Kala,  or  Wild  Cat  Rock.  Here  the  or¬ 
acles  were  consulted  and  here  it  is  related  that  the  Sun  gave 
his  two  children  a  wand  of  gold  and  told  them  to  walk  until 
it  should  stick  in  the  ground.  They  did  so  and  at  Cuzco  they 
built  the  capital  of  the  Inca  nation.  Indians  still  worship 
this  rock  where  human  beings  were  formerly  sacrificed. 

Lake  Titicaca  is  135  miles  long  and  66  miles  wide  and  em¬ 
braces  more  than  5,000  square  miles  of  water.  Although 
12,500  feet  high,  the  waters  never  freeze.  Its  greatest  depth 
is  600  feet.  It  is  full  of  fish,  but  of  only  two  kinds.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  dangerous  storms,  but  the  little  boat  that 
plies  between  Puno  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake  and 
Guaqui  at  the  eastern  terminus  is  steady  and  safe.  From 
Guaqui  it  is  60  miles  to  La  Paz  through  a  level  valley  most 
of  the  way,  with  the  mountain  range  in  full  view  with  its 
caps  of  snow.  The  great  Illimani  dominates  the  range  and 
lifts  its  hoary  head  21,000  feet. 

Not  far  from  Guaqui  are  the  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco  with  its 
great  long  walled  mound  of  earth  fifty  feet  high  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  fortress.  Below’  it  is  a  staircase 
leading  up  to  a  level  which  was  the  site  of  a  temple.  There 
are  queer  heads  of  birds,  one  human  head  on  a  square  ped¬ 
estal,  fish,  cougars  and  other  animals.  There  is  one  beautiful 
gateway  ten  feet  high  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  filled  with  deli¬ 
cate  carvings,  and  all  around  there  are  great  cut  blocks, 
some  of  which  are  thirty  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  train  loads  of  these  stones  have  been  carried  to  La 
Paz  and  other  places  in  South  America.  Some  writers  claim 
that  eleven  thousand  years  ago  this  was  the  seat  of  a  vast 
civilization.  The  distance  from  Mollendo  is  520  miles. 
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It  was  still  quite  cold,  so  I  had  a  cup  of  tea  and  waited  for 
the  train  for  La  Paz  to  start.  It  was  a  small  affair,  but  the 
cane  seats  were  quite  comfortable  and  we  soon  covered  the 
cordillera  nearly  all  the  way  in  full  sight  of  Illimani,  the 
three-cornered  snow-capped  peak  that  guards  La  Paz  sixty 
miles  away.  The  story  is  that  a  great  Incan  trimmed  off  the 
mountain  top  with  a  single  sweep  of  his  sword,  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  sugar  loaf,  but  a  three-pronged  dome  of  silver. 
The  way  along  the  flat  table-land  was  uneventful  except 
when  we  passed  a  small  village  where  the  boys  literally  mobbed 
us  to  buy  “pre-Incan”  relics.  They  were  so  badly  done 
and  so  modern  that  they  dared  not  charge  them  with  being 
real  Inca  statues.  Of  course  we  all  bought  some. 

Just  before  reaching  La  Paz  Alto,  which  is  the  last  sta¬ 
tion  before  arriving  at  La  Paz,  a  companion  on  the  train 
called  my  attention  to  a  golf  field  at  the  left  of  the  track. 
Not  seeing  anything  that  reminded  me  of  golf,  I  asked  him 
where  the  grounds  were,  and  he  pointed  to  the  arid  clay 
desert  upon  which  there  was  not  a  speck  of  grass  and  not  a 
sign  of  a  tree,  but  over  which  golf  enthusiasts  were  driving 
the  little  white  balls.  The  only  “hazard”  I  could  see  was  a 
railroad  bridge  and  two  oil  tanks. 

The  train  then  stopped  at  La  Paz  Alto,  1000  feet  above 
the  basin  in  which  La  Paz  lies,  and  an  electric  trolley  took 
us  down  a  winding  road  into  what  might  almost  have  been  a 
stupendous  crater,  with  gray  walls  on  every  side  and  the 
white-capped  Illimani  towering  like  a  guardian  above.  From 
the  top,  before  we  began  to  descend,  we  could  see  the  red 
roofs  and  flat  tops  of  the  city,  and  it  impressed  me  as  a  great 
cut  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  where  there  had  been  started  an 
immense  mining  town.  A  lot  of  it  was  partitioned  by  adobe 
(mud)  fences  into  little  farms,  and  here  men  were  ploughing, 
although  it  was  Sunday,  llamas  were  walking  with  their 
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Upper:  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Lower:  Indian  Market  at  La  Paz. 
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queer  heads  high  in  the  air,  and  over  the  whole  picture  were 
splotches  of  the  brightest  hues  made  by  the  dresses  of  the 
Indian  women  who  are  here  in  great  numbers  for  the  market 
every  Sunday. 

July  sixteenth. 

This  is  the  most-  unique  city  I  have  ever  seen.  Although 
12,000  feet  above  sea-level  it  is  still  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  surrounding  country. 

La  Paz  Alto  is  at  the  end  of  a  long  ridge  and  is  the  point 
from  which  the  descent  is  made  into  La  Paz.  There  we 
attach  an  electric  car  to  our  train,  then  descend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  depression  in  the  mountains  several  miles  long  and  a 
mile  or  so  wide  in  which  La  Paz  is  built.  The  car  doesn’t  go 
straight  down  but  winds  around  the  shelves  of  the  hills  inside 
the  big  hole  called  La  Paz  and  finally  brings  up  at  a  very  good 
station  in  front  of  which  are  the  usual  voracious  hotel  porters 
and  baggage  handlers. 

The  Chuquiapu  River  runs  southeasterly  through  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge  in  which  La  Paz  is  built,  and  far  below 
the  ridge  from  which  we  descended  could  be  seen  the  green 
of  the  garden  patches  fenced  off  with  adobe  walls. 

The  Paris  Hotel  porter  meets  me  and  soon  I  am  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  motor  of  American  make  to  the  principal  hotel  of 
the  town,  fronting  on  the  public  square  and  advertising 
“running  water.”  As  I  enter  the  periodical  elevator  the 
clerk  tells  me  that  the  room  he  offers  me  is  twenty  bolivianos 
a  day,  but  I  have  heard  him  tell  another  traveler  in  Spanish 
fifteen,  so  I  refused  to  pay  more,  and  got  it  for  fifteen.  It 
has  a  little  reception  room  fronting  on  the  hall  which  in  turn 
overlooks  the  patio,  and  beyond  the  little  room  there  is  the 
bedroom  with  the  usual  heavy  furnishing  and  a  shuttered 
window  with  lace  curtains  at  the  bottom  to  give  privacy 
against  the  residences  across  the  narrow  street.  It  is  in¬ 
tensely  cold  in  the  whole  hotel,  as  it  is  on  the  shady  side  of 
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the  street,  and  I  at  once  ordered  an  electric  stove  which  gives 
a  Christian  Science  sort  of  heat.  Then  I  go  to  the  dining 
room  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lefebvre  (he  is  the  agent  of  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine)  and  here  we  have  to  keep  on  our 
overcoats  in  order  to  keep  from  freezing.  The  food  is  only 
fairly  good,  and  we  eat  and  get  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Then  we  walk  around  the  square,  which  is  very  pretty  with 
its  palms  and  flowers  and  a  very  fine  monument  to  La  Paz  in 
the  centre.  This  is  exceedingly  ornate,  like  all  the  statuary 
in  this  country,  with  one  big  figure  in  the  centre  and  other 
figures  on  each  corner. 

In  front  of  the  hotel  across  the  plaza  is  the  cathedral, 
which  has  been  building  ever  since  1843,  but  which  now  seems 
to  be  progressing  towards  completion.  Stone-cutters  came 
from  Europe  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  cutting  and  polishing 
the  heavy  blocks.  A  strange  procedure  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  ancestors  of  these  same  Indians  built  the  won¬ 
derful  structures  at  Cuzco,  hundreds  of  years  ago !  On  the 
same  side  at  the  other  end  of  the  block  is  the  royal  palace, 
or  rather  the  President’s  office,  as  this  is  a  republican  country 
now.  A  soldier  stands  guard  in  front. 

On  another  side  of  the  plaza  is  the  present  cathedral  of 
yellow  stone,  or  adobe  painted  yellow. 

At  one  of  the  corners  is  the  police  station,  where  there 
are  a  lot  of  soldiers  armed  with  muskets.  The  plaza  is  always 
filled  with  people,  all  kinds,  from  the  well-to-do  citizen  who 
dresses  as  we  do  in  America,  to  the  cholos  or  Indians.  The 
Indian  men  wear  trousers  with  a  narrow  split  up  the  back 
to  show  the  white  garment  underneath,  a  shirt,  shoes  without 
tops  held  to  their  feet  with  heavy  thongs  between  the  toes, 
any  sort  of  hat  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  a  poncho,  or  blanket 
with  a  slit  through  the  centre  so  they  can  put  it  over 
their  heads.  In  very  cold  weather,  the  more  prosperous  of 
them  wear  a  sort  of  woolen  knitted  skull  cap  with  long  ear 
flaps  which  must  afford  them  some  protection. 
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Monument  in  Plaza  Murillo,  La  Paz.  Indian  Milk  Maid. 
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They  seem  quite  contented,  and  are  modest  and  well  be¬ 
haved.  About  their  only  diversion  seems  to  be  to  go  to 
church  and  to  walk  around  or  sit  in  the  plaza,  listening  to 
the  music  when  the  gala  night  concerts  are  on.  There  is  a 
band-stand  in  the  side  of  the  plaza,  and  certain  nights  of  the 
week  there  is  a  dignified,  not  to  say  solemn  procession,  all 
the  men  marching  two  or  three  abreast  one  way  around  the 
side-walks  and  all  the  women  and  young  girls  marching  the 
other.  They  seldom  walk  together.  There  is  a  good 
Strangers  Club  in  La  Paz,  and  outside  of  this  the  only  place 
to  get  anything  fit  to  eat  is  at  the  very  hospitable  private 
houses.  There  are  numerous  moving  picture  houses  where 
I  saw  Alice  Brady  and  Charlie  Chaplin  featured.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  La  Paz  on  Sunday,  when  all  the 
Indians  come  to  the  big  market  to  sell  their  grains  and  the 
products  they  make  from  the  native  wool  of  the  llamas. 

The  splashes  of  color  made  by  the  costumes  of  these  Indians 
makes  an  unforgettably  pleasant  and  picturesque  impression, 
and  altogether  you  are  convinced  that  this  is  a  place  unlike 
any  other  in  the  world,  which  well  repays  the  trouble  of 
reaching  here. 

Over  the  back  of  every  Indian  woman  is  swung  a  baby, 
papoose-style  in  a  blanket  which  completely  covers  it  and 
makes  you  wonder  how  the  child  can  breathe.  I  am  told 
that  the  conditions  under  which  these  babies  come  into  the 
world  and  grow  up  makes  the  mortality  very  large,  some¬ 
thing  like  eighty  per  cent,  as  nearly  as  figures  are  available. 

The  babies  of  the  better  class,  always  attended  by  Indian 
women,  are  frequently  carried  in  a  sort  of  sling  at  the  back 
of  the  nurse  which  offers  more  breathing  space  than  that 
afforded  the  Indian  babies  and  from  the  bottom  of  which 
contrivance  there  hangs  lace  a  foot  or  two  wide. 

After  almuerzo 1  I  went  to  the  market  to  see  the  Indian 
women  vend  their  miserable  wares.  They  all  squat  flat  on 
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the  ground  and  spread  out  before  them  a  pittance  of  barley, 
peanuts,  potatoes,  beans,  chili  peppers,  chirimoya  fruit, 
pecayas,  bananas  and  parched  corn,  not  nearly  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  They  almost  count  the  grains  when 
they  make  a  sale  and  they  carefully  count  the  centavos ,  a 
hundred  of  which  make  up  the  boliviano  worth  now  about 
forty  cents  United  States  currency. 

I  bought  for  five  dollars  a  woolen  blanket  of  purest  llama 
that  weighs  five  pounds.  I  also  bought  two  rainbow  ponchos  1 
(with  a  slit  in  the  center  that  the  Indians  stick  their  heads 
through)  for  $3.00  a  piece.  Then  I  got  for  five  dollars  a 
foot-warmer  that  looks  like  a  giant  shoe,  made  of  Alpaca 
wool,  into  which  the  ladies  in  this  country  put  their  feet  when 
motoring  or  driving  at  night.  These  at  prices  that  would 
make  the  shoppers  of  America  green  with  envy. 

As  Mr.  Stewart,  the  “Scot”  (as  he  calls  himself)  who 
manages  the  express  office  here  did  not  have  my  passport 
vised  at  ten-thirty,  and  the  train  left  at  two,  I  rushed  to  the 
Argentine  Consul  in  a  motor,  for  his  signature.  He  had  a 
fine  office  and  residence  in  a  fashionable  suburb  at  the  end  of 
a  beautiful  paseo  bordered  with  big  eucalyptus  trees,  and 
he  was  extremely  courteous.  On  the  way  to  his  office  I 
visited  the  National  Museum.  At  the  front  door  on  the 
second  floor  I  had  one  of  the  shocks  of  my  life.  Chained 
within  a  foot  of  where  I  had  to  pass  to  get  in  was  a  “pet” 
leopard,  which  the  keeper  assured  me  was  quite  harmless. 
I  saw  the  leopard  first,  and  gave  him  wide  play  within  his 
chain  length.  Inside  the  museum,  I  saw  a  boa  constrictor’s 
skin  nearly  thirty  feet  long,  armadillos,  a  great  collection 
of  tarantulas,  butterflies  of  wonderful  coloring,  rubber  in  its 
various  stages  of  production,  wood  carving  of  curious 
patterns,  pottery,  some  very  fine  hammered  silver,  reed  organs 
made  by  the  natives,  dolls  of  wood,  many  mummies  in  thick 
crocus  bags,  two  skulls,  no  larger  than  a  small  hand,  of  a 
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diminutive  human  species  found  in  the  mountains,  and  a 
number  of  specimens  of  the  queer  pottery  they  make  here 
with  “loving  cup”  handles  and  peculiar  primitive  dec¬ 
orations. 

The  women  of  the  better  class  here  are  rather  white-faced 
compared  with  New  Yorkers,  but  they  never  paint  their  lips 
or  cheeks.  They  almost  invariably  wear  black,  and  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  modest  in  their  demeanor  in  public.  Their  shoes 
are  too  small  and  the  heels  too  high.  They  frequently  wear 
mantillas  of  black  lace,  although  some  of  them  wear  modern 
hats. 

At  the  luncheon  to-day  I  ate  my  first  omelette  “tortilla” 
with  grated  sugar  and  cocoanut. 

Most  of  the  Indians  are  totally  inefficient  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  ordinary  duties,  and  they  merely  exist.  I  am  told 
that  life  becomes  so  gray  for  them  that  they  occasionally  go 
off  on  sprees,  drinking  pure  alcohol.  In  figuring  the  cost 
of  their  products,  such  as  hand-woven  blankets  and  ponchos 
the  local  merchants  merely  figure  the  cost  of  the  raw  wool 
or  other  material,  and  hardly  count  the  labor  at  anything  as 
their  time  is  worth  so  little.  A  good  many  of  the  Indian 
babies  and  children  have  slight  skin  diseases  which  doubt¬ 
less  disappear  as  they  grow  older. 

With  rare  exceptions  there  are  no  social  relations  between 
the  Spanish  descendants  and  the  Indians. 

It  is  amazing  how  much  American  canned  goods  is  con¬ 
sumed  here,  when  native  things  might  take  their  place.  The 
oranges  and  mandarines  are  very  fine,  but  outside  these  the 
chirimoya  and  banana,  little  fruit  is  produced  worthy  of  the 
name. 

I  realized  that  I  was  here  in  Winter,  but  it  is  disconcerting 
to  be  broiling  in  the  sun  one  minute  and  shivering  in  the 
shadow  the  next.  The  inhabitants  say  that  there  is  so  little 
difference  between  wbnter  and  summer  that  it  does  not  pay 
them  to  heat  their  houses,  cars,  or  public  places. 
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Upper  Left:  A  Patio  in  La  Paz.  Upper  Right:  View  from  Hotel  Paris. 
Lower  Left:  The  Plaza  La  Paz.  Lower  Right:  Children  in  Plaza. 
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On  the  train  coming  here  I  talked  with  a  very  intelligent 
law  professor  who  sat  beside  me.  As  dinner  started  two 
rather  prosperous  priests  sat  down  opposite  us.  The  lawyer 
said  in  an  aside  “no  me  gusto ”  (it  doesn’t  please  me)  but 
when  they  had  been  there  a  few  minutes  the  lawyer  seemed 
to  have  changed  his  mind  and  we  had  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  conversation.  In  a  second  aside  he  looked  up  when 
a  middle  aged  woman  came  in,  and  said  “a  millionairesse, 
from  Potosi.”  As  is  usual  with  most  millionairesses,  she  was 
old  and  homely  and  unattractive. 

At  Potosi  are  the  silver  mines  that  Hernando  Pizarro 
worked  after  his  brother  Francisco  was  killed. 

As  Sunday  was  La  Paz  Day,  crowds  gathered  early  in 
the  morning  to  witness  the  fiesta,  or  holiday. 

In  fact  the  celebration  began  the  night  before,  about  mid¬ 
night,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  blare  of  a  French  horn 
or  bugle  and  continued  shouts  of  viva  la  cantina  (long  live 
the  bar-room).  These  lasted  at  intervals  through  the  night. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  plaza  was  filled  with  bright  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  Indians  and  people  from  the  surrounding 
country.  About  noon  the  procession  started  with  military  at 
its  head  and  a  corps  of  buglers.  Then  there  was  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  and  following  them  the  patron  saint  of  La  Paz,  the 
Virgin,  an  effigy  of  wood  or  wax  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  ten  stout  men,  who  would  drop  out  when  exhausted  and 
others  would  take  their  places.  The  figure  bore  the  Infant 
Jesus  in  her  arms  and  around  the  former  was  a  golden  halo 
of  light.  Following  this  were  the  bishop  and  some  priests 
in  white  and  gold  vestments,  and  behind  them  came  more 
cavalrymen.  Following  them  were  the  various  workmen  and 
farmers  guilds  with  banners  hung  with  flowers.  There  was 
one  float  filled  with  little  children  in  white,  and  it  carried  a 
photograph  of  some  statesman  of  the  present  day.  Every¬ 
body  in  the  procession  constantly  shouted  “viva  Bolivia 
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Hie  peasant  women  here  who  are  always  ffhY>  orange  and 
fruit  street  merchants,  notwithstanding  the  aoM,  weather, 
sit  or  squat  on  the  ground  all  day,  and  there  is*  nothing  to 
show  that  they  feel  it  except  that  they  are  all  old  at -twenty- 
five  and  their  faces  show  the  hard  life  they  lea'd.VAn 
American  doctor,  who  has  been  here  for  years,  tells  me  "that 
the  death  rate  is  very  high,  especially  among  the  Bolivians/ 
What  it  is  he  did  not  know,  as  he  says  accurate  statistics  are’ 
very  rare.  He  also  tells  me  that  much  of  the  work  they  do 
is  done  on  the  stimulus  of  the  coca  leaves  which  they  all  chew 
with  lime.  He  went  to  an  outside  room  and  handed  me  a 
small  saucer  of  them.  I  ate  one  or  two  but  got  no  effect  from 
it,  not  even  the  bitter  peach  seed  taste  that  the  extract  of 
cocaine  has.  He  also  told  me  that  the  Indians,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  small  amount  they  get  to  eat,  and  their  hard 
life,  have  wonderful  teeth,  which  of  course  they  never  touch 
with  a  brush. 

As  Sunday  was  La  Paz  Day  we  were  told  not  to  miss  the 
Indian  mask  dances.  They  took  place  in  an  open  square 
and  were  participated  in  by  the  highest  class  of  La  Paz 
Indians.  This  must  have  been  so  because  the  costumes  and 
the  masks  cost  a  lot  of  money.  In  fact  I  have  never  seen  finer 
ones.  There  was  the  usual  low  Indian  tom-tom  music  and 
they  jumped  up  and  down  and  chanted.  Maybe  a  few  of 
them  had  imbibed  some  of  that  hundred  per  cent,  alcohol,  be¬ 
cause  they  seemed  exceedingly  cheerful.  But  there  was  no 
disorder  and  everybody  was  happy.  The  costumes  were 
colorful  and  striking,  from  the  feathers  on  their  heads  to  the 
moccasins  on  their  feet.  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
after  the  dance  there  was  no  collection,  but  it  was  evidently 
given  in  a  spirit  of  fun  and  had  no  commercial  feature  to  it 
— which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  any  other  street  dancers 
in  the  world,  Indian  or  Caucasian. 

These  Indian  women  are  sartorial  curiosities.  They  wear, 
to  begin  at  the  top,  a  sort  of  Panama  hat  with  a  flat  brim 


Upper  Left:  Indian  Mask  Dance.  Lower  Left:  Indian  Mask  Dance. 

Upper  Right:  Indian  Mask  Dance.  Lower  Right:  The  Last  Station  be¬ 

fore  Atocba. 
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and  a  crown  about  six  inches  high,  straight  like  a  silk  hat, 
and  the  whole  hat  painted  white  and  as  stiff  as  patent  leather. 
For  skirts  they  wear  gorgeous  cloths  of  yellow,  purple,  green, 
blue,  red,  black  or  white,  and  frequently  the  prosperous  ones 
wear  all  these.  They  are  sewed  together  in  an  accordeon 
pleat  effect,  all  in  one  piece,  and  they  must  afford 
a  good  deal  of  warmth.  These  women  seldom  wear 
stockings,  although  they  do  wear  shoes.  The  better- 
to-do  ones  wear  a  bright  silk  embroidered  shawl  which 
is  nearly  always  fastened  in  front  with  a  hand-wrought 
silver  pin  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  or  a  fish,  or  a 
serpent. 

I  was  introduced  to  a  Spanish  gentleman  yesterday,  and  I 
met  him  again  to-day  on  the  Plaza,  which  by  the  way  is  called 
the  Plaza  Murillo  after  their  national  hero.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  this  man’s  greeting,  and  I  am  going  to 
try  to  describe  its  enthusiasm.  He  saw  me  a  few  feet 
away,  and  recognizing  me  he  stopped  short,  as  if  to  say  “well 
here  is  my  dear  friend,  and  I  am  going  to  have  the  great 
pleasure  of  speaking  to  him  again.”  Then  he  stopped  al¬ 
most  still  as  I  approached  him,  and  bowing  low  he  threw  more 
friendliness  into  his  expression  of  greeting  than  any  human 
I  have  ever  seen.  You  would  have  thought  it  was  a  great 
event  in  his  life,  and  that  he  was  giving  himself  entirely  over 
to  the  enjoyment  of  it.  His  direct  and  approving  glance  and 
his  whole-souled  welcome  were  the  warmest  things  I  had  ever 
experienced,  and  without  being  in  the  least  effusive  or  foppish 
he  made  me  believe  that  for  the  moment  at  least  he  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  glad  to  see  me.  I  was  literally  overwhelmed  with 
his  cordiality,  and  after  I  had  passed  him  I  decided  to  try  it 

myself  on  the  next  man  I  met.  Mr.  L - -  came  along  and  I  got 

my  enthusiasm  all  ready,  but  just  when  I  started  to  spring  it  I 
found  that  I  belonged  to  too  untemperamental  a  clime,  and  it 
fell  flat.  I  could  see  he  knew  I  was  trying  to  do  something 
unusual,  but  he  tactfully  didn’t  say  so.  Never  mind,  I  will 
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Upper  Left :  Llamas  With  Their  Burdens.  Upper  Right :  Dining  in  the  Paris  Hotel. 

Lower  Left :  La  Paz  Departure  Station  for  Atocha.  Lower  Right :  Atocha,  End  of  the  Bolivian  Railroad. 
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try  it  on  his  wife  next  time.  She  is  French,  and  will  under¬ 
stand  it. 

The  Republic  of  Bolivia  is  the  third  largest  in  South 
America,  has  over  half  a  million  square  miles  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  2,820,119,  or  about  five  per  square  mile.  Its  vast 
plateau  averages  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet  and  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  in  silver,  copper,  rubber,  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco 
and  sugar  cane.  The  Chuquisaca  District  is  said  to  contain 
the  largest  oil  field  in  the  world. 

It  has  the  same  form  of  government  that  Peru  has,  and  a 
standing  army  of  about  4600.  Military  service  being  com¬ 
pulsory,  every  fit  male  of  19  must  serve  three  months.  He 
then  becomes  a  member  of  the  reserves  who  number  about 
100,000.  The  officers  are  trained  at  the  militai'y  college. 

Bolivia  is  on  a  gold  basis  and  their  unit  is  the  boliviano, 
which  is  worth  $.389. 

In  210  years  Bolivia  produced  over  two  billions  in  gold  and 
one-quarter  of  the  whole  tin  output  of  the  world.  The  first 
process  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  is  the  grinding  of  the  ore, 
which  is  washed  and  afterwards  roasted  in  a  furnace  to  expel 
the  sulphur  and  arsenic.  The  ore  is  then  mixed  with  fuel 
and  limestone  and  subjected  to  enormous  heat  to  bring  it  into 
fusion.  The  impurities  unite  with  the  lime  and  the  coal, 
reducing  the  mass  to  metallic  tin,  which  must  be  still  further 
refined  to  bring  the  highest  price.  One  of  the  interesting 
sights  of  Bolivia  is  the  great  piles  of  sacks  in  which  the  tin 
is  shipped. 

Bolivia  is  one  of  the  three  big  bismuth  producers  and  this 
product  is  subject  to  .monopoly  control. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  railroad  projects  in  the  world 
is  the  recently  built  railroad  around  the  falls  of  the  Madeira 
and  Mamore  Rivers  in  Brazil.  Bolivia  will  build  a  line  to 
the  end  of  the  Brazilian  railroad  in  order  to  connect  with 
these  rivers  and  thus  secure  transportation  from  them 
through  the  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic. 
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Bolivia  is  trying  in  every  way  to  encourage  agriculture. 
One  man  may  acquire  from  the  government  as  much  as  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  farming  and  grazing  land  at  four  cents  an 
acre.  For  rubber  land  the  price  is  about  fifteen  cents  per 
acre.  More  than  fifty  thousand  acres  can  only  be  granted 
by  Congress. 

When  the  Spanish  invaded  South  America,  Bolivia  was 
ruled  by  the  Incas.  When  they  were  conquered,  it  was  easy 
for  Diego  de  Almagro  to  advance  through  Bolivia  to  his  con¬ 
templated  capture  of  Chile.  Gonzalo  Pizarro  afterwards 
went  into  Bolivia  and  finally  Pedro  de  la  Gasca  conquered 
Pizarro  and  executed  him.  De  Gasca  ordered  the  founding 
of  a  city  to  be  called  Nuestra  Senora  de  La  Paz  (our  Lady 
of  Peace).  In  1542  Peru  was  made  a  Vice  Royaltj^  and 
courts  were  established  for  the  new  country  and  these  were 
to  report  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  In  1776  one  of  the 
audiengias  (courts)  was  transferred  from  Bolivia  to  Buenos 
Aires.  In  1780  there  were  Indian  uprisings  under  the  three 
Catari,  who  were  betrayed  for  two  thousand  pesos  each. 
There  arose  Indian  revolts  in  Cuzco  and  after  50,000 
Spaniards  had  lost  their  lives,  the  Indians  were  finally  con¬ 
quered.  In  1809  the  governor  at  La  Paz  was  jailed  and  the 
independence  of  the  country  was  proclaimed  under  Murillo, 
the  first  President.  The  Viceroy  of  Peru  in  1810  executed 
Murillo,  who,  just  before  his  death  said:  “The  torch  I  have 
lighted  shall  never  be  extinguished.”  In  1825  the  Spanish 
left  La  Paz  when  Bolivia  declared  its  independence,  and  the 
republic  was  named  for  Bolivar,  its  first  president.  He  re¬ 
signed  in  1826. 

In  1879  Peru  and  Bolivia  lost  the  war  with  Chile  and 
Bolivia  has  since  been  without  an  outlet  port  on  the  Pacific. 
Although  Sucre  is  the  nominal  capital,  the  real  capital  is  at 
La  Paz.  Under  the  treaty  of  1908  after  the  boundry  diffi¬ 
culty,  Bolivia  ceded  a  large  rubber  territory  to  Brazil  and 
Brazil  paid  her  two  million  pounds  sterling  and  agreed  to 
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build  the  Madeira-Mamore  railway  around  the  rapids  in  the 
rivers  of  these  names  so  that  Bolivia  could  have  an  Amazon 
outlet  for  her  rubber  districts.  Bolivia  also  made  a  treaty 
in  1908  with  Chile  by  which  she  agreed  to  build  a  railroad 
from  La  Paz  southwest  to  Arica  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

I  left  La  Paz  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Our  first  stop  of 
importance  was  at  Oruro,  which  is  12,500  feet  in  altitude. 
It  had  75,000  inhabitants  during  the  colonial  days  and  in 
1678  was  second  only  to  Potosi  in  mines. 

During  the  night  on  the  way  to  Uyuni  is  Lake  Poopo, 
which  is  filled  by  the  Desaguadero  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Titicaca.  It  is  24  by  53  miles,  but  only  5  to  9  feet  deep.  It 
is  a  salt  lake  and  has  no  visible  outlet. 

Very  near  Uyuni  are  silver  mines  which,  in  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  have  produced  five  thousand  tons  of  silver, 
ranking  as  the  second  district  in  the  world.  Uyuni  has  a 
large  Plaza  Mayor  and  a  few  streets  of  adobe  houses.  There 
one  branch  of  the  railroad  turns  southwest  to  Antofagasta, 
where  the  Longitudinal  Railroad  starts  south  to  Valparaiso. 
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TWO  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  BY  MOTOR  ACROSS 
THE  ANDES  TOWARDS  ARGENTINA 

Atocha,  the  End  of  the  Bolivian  Railroad — “Muy  Recommendado” — 
A  Hair-Raising  Motor  Trip  With  a  Dare-Devil  Driver — Driving  100 
Times  Through  the  River — Tupiza  and  the  Nuevo  Paris  Hotel — “Un¬ 
registered  Inhabitants.” 

July  eighteenth. 

I  had  drawn  so  many  mental  pictures  of  the  end  of  the 
Bolivian  railroad  and  the  beginning  of  the  Andean  motor 
ride,  that  I  was  curious  to  see  the  actual  start.  Our  train 
stopped  at  twelve  o’clock  in  the  hot  day  at  a  little  tin-mining 
town  half  an  hour  before  reaching  Atocha,  the  end  of  the 
railroad.  There  were  two  or  three  Fords  parked  against 
some  corrugated  iron  sheds,  and  down  the  main  road  rolled 
big  high-wheeled  wagons  drawn  by  six  mules.  They  tugged 
at  their  loads  of  bags  of  tin  which  had  been  mined  and  sent 
from  the  interior  to  this  the  first  railroad  station  within  their 
reach.  The  drivers  whipped  the  mules  and  turned  them  into 
the  small  enclosure  in  front  of  what  might  through  courtesy 
be  called  the  railroad  station.  Indian  workmen  piled  the 
bags  ready  for  the  return  northern  trip  of  the  train. 

The  engine  got  a  last  slow  start,  I  finished  my  talk  with 
the  two  good  Catholic  sisters,  folded  my  pocket  camera  and 
tightened  my  valise  straps  as  the  engine  drew  into  the  last 
station  on  the  line.  Here  at  Atocha  at  last ! 

Atocha  consisted  of  a  small  wooden  station  house,  a  water 
tank,  and  the  office  from  which  the  motors  started.  The 
latter  was  clean  and  there  was  an  English-speaking  German 
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The  Studebaker  That  Took  Us  to  Tupiza.  Bolivian  Family  in  1879. 
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to  welcome  the  passengers  whose  tickets  bore  the  talismanic 
words  “muy  recommendado.” 1  I  soon  found  that  this 
little  Spanish  flattery  on  my  ticket  was  not  going  to  keep  the 
proprietor  from  packing  the  Studebaker  car  to  its  uttermost 
capacity  with  baggage,  Indians,  the  two  good  sisters,  and  me. 
There  was  hardly  room  to  breathe  in  the  back  seats,  but  I 
was  fairly  comfortable  on  the  driver’s  seat  which  I  had  sel¬ 
fishly  pre-empted. 

After  everything  else  was  put  on,  and  I  had  protested  to 
my  German  friend  that  they  were  trying  to  make  too  much 
money  by  packing  into  one  car  baggage  and  people  enough 
to  fill  two,  the  mechanician  perched  on  somebodys  baggage 
abaft  the  driver’s  seat  and  got  ready  to  hang  on  with  his 
teeth  and  eyebrows.  He  was  an  uncomplaining  soul,  and 
had  a  hollow  cough  that  was  distressing  to  us  all.  He  would 
water  the  engine  when  it  needed  it,  and  was  like  a  bit  of 
quicksilver  in  rolling  from  side  to  side  where  he  would  be 
least  in  the  way.  The  dust  didn’t  do  his  cough  any  good, 
but  he  was  evidently  used  to  it  and  we  had  to  see  him  suffer. 
When  we  had  all  got  “set,”  as  one  of  my  companions  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  we  were  told  that  everything  had  to  be  moved  into 
a  smaller  car,  so  we  got  out  and  changed.  I  asked  when  I 
left  what  would  happen  if  we  broke  down,  as  I  knew  there 
was  no  telephone  along  the  way,  indeed  hardly  a  real  house. 

I  figured  that  if  we  broke  down  I  would  have  a  Hobson’s 
choice  of  going  on  foot  south  over  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes 
to  my  destination,  or  returning  north  from  whence  I  was 
starting.  All  the  satisfaction  I  got  was,  “Nothing  ever 
happens, — you  will  get  through.”  This  was  reassuring  but 
vague,  I  thought.  We  dashed  up  one  of  the  worst  roads  I 
had  ever  seen,  dusty,  rough,  rutty  and  full  of  rocks.  But 
the  car  went  right  ahead,  and  I  soon  saw  that  we  had  no  ordi¬ 
nary  driver  at  the  wheel.  The  way  he  negotiated  hills  and 
curves  showed  that  he  was  probably  some  reincarnated 

1  Highly  recommended. 
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Upper:  Indian  Huts  on  Way  to  Tupiza. 

Lower:  Panorama  of  Tupiza,  Altitude  9,859  feet, 
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Andean  .goat  changed  into  a  chauffeur  to  meet  modern  con¬ 
ditions.  He  told  me  that  the  car  he  drove  had  been  several 
years  on  the  route,  and  that  they  had  a  Cadillac  which  for 
three  years  had  made  this  trip  practically  without  repairs. 

But  I  noted  that  he  used  imported  Michelin  tires,  that 
seemed  impervious  to  the  rocks  and  rough  roads.  The  first 
river  (or  the  first  time  we  crossed  the  same  river)  was,  to 
say  the  least,  interesting,  for  the  car  nearly  every  time 
appeared  to  hesitate  amid-stream  as  if  in  doubt  whether  it 
could  complete  the  plunge ;  but  it  always  did  get  across  with 
everything  dry  except  the  baggage  which  always  got  doused, 
especially  the  part  tied  to  the  mud  guards  in  front.  The 
stream  was  not  clear,  and  when  we  went  into  it  I  never  knew 
how  deep  it  was  until  I  got  to  the  other  side.  The  other 
occupants  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  We 
wound  round  and  round  mountain  after  mountain,  and 
occasionally  we  would  “shoot  the  shutes”  down  long  inclines 
that  led  to  comparatively  level  roads.  After  nine  hours  of 
this,  which  I  will  more  fully  describe  in  my  next  chapter,  we 
honked  into  a  long  main  street  full  of  Indians  who  barely  got 
out  of  our  way,  and  at  its  end  was  Tupiza,  our  stop  for  the 
night. 

Now  Tupiza,  after  what  we  had  been  through,  was  a  town 
of  pretensions.  It  had  a  plaza,  and  on  one  side  of  it  was  a 
cathedral  and  a  police  station;  at  one  corner  was  the  Nuevo 
(new)  Paris  Hotel,  and  the  other  two  sides  had  stores  and 
residences. 

After  I  got  my  bags  off  the  motor  and  tipped  the  chauffeur 
I  entered  the  hotel  through  the  billiard  room.  The  billiard 
room  was  also  the  bar  and  it  was  lighted  by  some  bril¬ 
liant  American  lamps.  Beyond  it  was  the  office  (5x6 
feet)  and  then  the  dining-room.  My  apartamento  was 
across  the  court,  and  it  was  as  dark  and  gloomy  as  a  prison. 
Every  room  was  on  the  same  floor,  and  there  was  a  patio  oP 
rough  rubble  stone.  Slow-moving  servants  brought  hot  or 
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cold  water,  depending  upon  how  big  a  hurry  you  were  in,  and 
a  candle  gave  me  light.  There  was  no  sort  of  running  water 
on  the  place.  The  bed  was  comfortable  and  clean,  with  the 
usual  hard  cotton  pillow.  Supper  was  really  not  bad,  but 
after  it  was  over  the  loneliness  was  something  terrible.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  except  play  billiards  and  drink. 
I  did  a  little  of  both,  and  the  world  grew  slightly  brighter. 
An  old  man,  evidently  according  to  his  nocturnal  custom, 
knocked  some  passable  music  out  of  the  piano  in  the  billiard 
room,  and  somebody  offered  him  a  drink,  which  he  accepted. 
Later,  two  young  American  mining  men,  one  with  his  wife, 
came  in  and  the  trio  played  cards  until  ten-thirty.  I  read 
until  the  chauffeur  came  in  for  a  drink.  I  joined  him,  and 
later  he  got  in  the  card  game.  It  broke  up  an  hour  later. 
I  felt  that  I  never  wanted  to  read  again,  then  I  walked  across 
the  plaza  where  I  saw  a  faint  light.  It  was  a  “  general 
store,  ’  ’  but  it  took  the  proprietor  ten  minutes  to  get  his  lamp 
working  so  I  could  see  his  stock  of  postals.  One  of  them 
showed  conditions  in  1879. 

Then  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  except  to  go  to  bed.  I 
was  so  tired  I  must  have  slept  well,  but  my  rest  was  not 
improved  by  the  reflection  that  I  still  had  sixty-five  miles  to 
go  over  a  road  that  was  said  to  be  worse  in  some  places  and 
better  in  others  than  the  one  we  had  already  passed  over. 

Here  let  me  say  that  nowhere  in  South  America  did  I 
find  any  ‘‘unregistered  inhabitants.”  I  had  heard  of  such 
insects,  but  I  found  the  houses  singularly  free  from  them. 
This  was  a  surprise  because  I  had  heard  that  some  of  the 
smaller  inns  in  out  of  the  way  places  used  to  have  two  prices, 
one  “with  bugs”  the  other  “without  bugs.”  I  am  now 
firmly  convinced  that  these  are  travelers  tales,  pure  and 
simple. 
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Upper:  On  the  Road  to  Tupiza. 

Lower:  Administration  Building,  Tupiza. 
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THROUGH  THE  HEART  OF  THE  ANDES 

My  Typewriter  at  La  Quiaca — “Choose  Your  Ruts” — Mountain 
Zones — Our  Versatile  Driver — Curious  Grand  Canyon  Effects — Tilted 
Town  in  Red  Sandstone — La  Quiaca,  the  Last  Bolivian  Town — An 
Embryonic  Chicago. 

I  described  the  trip  from  Tupiza  to  the  Argentine  in  the 
following  letter : 

La  Quiaca,  Argentina,  July  19th,  1923. 


My  dear  Mrs.  - 

I  believe  if  you  knew  the  difficulties  under  which  I  am 
writing  you  would  appreciate  my  effort  to  tell  you  of  to¬ 
day’s  journey. 

I  am  in  a  cold  room,  ten  thousand  feet  up ;  am  practically 
sitting  on  an  oil  stove,  my  typewriter  is  on  a  table  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  bar,  and  on  its  left  is  a  smoking  lamp  that 
is  better  than  the  first  old  fashioned  student’s  lamp  they 
furnished  me,  and  to  my  right  on  the  wash-stand,  (there  isn’t 
room  on  the  table  for  them)  are  three  wax  candles.  So  I 
suppose  a  correct  flash-light  of  myself  would  look  as  if  I  had 
joined  the  church,  died,  and  was  ready  to  have  my  soul 
prayed  off,  if  that  is  what  they  call  it.  I  wrote  that  first 
cousin  of  yours  a  letter  telling  of  half  of  my  trip  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  Bolivian  Railway,  125  miles  over  the 
cordillera  of  the  Andes  to  this  place,  where  the  Argentine 
begins.  They  are  building  this  gap  at  the  usual  Spanish  rate 
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of  speed,  and  judging  from  appearances,  the  two  will  be 
joined  just  a  few  millenniums  after  the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord. 

Yesterday  it  was  a  Studebaker,  but  the  poor  thing  seemed 
tired,  and  to-day  we  came  in  a  Cadillac.  I  was  told  by  an 
excited  hombre1  at  eight  o’clock  that  the  auto  was  waiting 
to  go.  I  put  on  one  of  my  best  suits  and  was  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table  at  8:01.  I  found,  of  course,  that  I  had  nearly 
an  hour  before  starting.  Two  South  Americans,  who  were 
very  friendly,  occupied  the  back  seat,  and  I  sat  out  of  the 
wind  by  the  driver,  as  I  had  been  “ muy  recommendado.” 
I  afterwards  found  this  Spanish  meant  that  I  was  expected 
to  contribute  a  liberal  tip,  and  I  did.  We  went  past  the 
deserted  plaza  and  houses  that  were  not  yet  open  at  nine, 
and  down  a  gullied  hill,  so  steep  that  if  I  had  had  wings 
I  would  have  gone  right  out  of  the  car  “recommendado” 
or  not.  But  I  eased  up  on  my  right,  and  we  didn’t  turn  over. 
Then  I  saw  there  was  no  road,  but  just  two  wheel-tracks 
in  the  sand  of  the  valley,  and  immediately  ahead  saw  a  rush¬ 
ing  brook  apparently  twenty  feet  wide  and  probably  half  as 
deep.  We  went  right  through  it  and  the  Cadillac  came 
snorting  up  the  other  angled  side.  This  was  our  baptism 
of  the  river,  and  we  went  through  it  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  times.  Sometimes  the  water  only  came  to  the  side 
step,  then  it  was  fairly  easy,  but  sometimes  it  was  so  deep 
we  had  to  take  a  running  start  and  dash  through  panting 
and  out  of  breath  when  the  car  touched  the  other  side,  which 
was  always  steep.  Often  the  water  was  over  a  foot  above  the 
step  and  frequently  over  the  top  of  the  mud  guard.  I  was 
a  Baptist  and  evidently  the  Cadillac  was  too. 

I  have  forgotten  what  philosopher  it  was  who  said  ‘ ‘  Choose 
your  ruts.”  This  was  our  pastime  for  eight  hours  to-day. 
Frequently  the  two-wheeled  Spanish  carts  had  cut  whole  rows 
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of  roads,  and  it  required  nice  discrimination  for  the  driver 
to  decide  which  he  liked  best.  When  he  had  decided  this, 
he  then  avoided  that  particular  rut  by  straddling  it. 

It  got  to  be  great  sport,  and  our  only  worry  was  that  we 
would  get  marooned  in  a  deep  sand-hole  of  the  river,  the 
engine  would  go  out,  and  we  and  our  baggege  would  have  to 
swim  ashore.  It  would  have  been  a  wonderful  experience, 
but  I  am  not  telling  anything  except  the  truth  on  this  trip. 
So  we  didn’t  stall  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  there¬ 
fore,  didn’t  have  to  swap  autos. 

You  can  fancy  how  hard  it  is  to  attempt  to  describe  these 
mountains,  literally  the  roof  of  the  world,  when  I  tell  you 
they  almost  “make  the  Alps  look  like  pimples.” 

The  most  curious  thing  I  noticed  was  that  there  were 
practically  no  birds  and  no  flowers,  and  this  applied  to  all 
the  levels.  Every  zone  of  altitude  has  its  particular  kind 
of  trees  and  bushes  of  course,  but  no  flowers.  This  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  mountains  I  have  ever  seen,  especially  our 
Rockies  in  the  States.  The  coloring  was  glorious  for  it  was 
a  heaven-sent  day,  and  there  was  every  shade  from  green 
to  deep  purple.  Almost  every  hundred  yards  the  mountains 
on  our  right  or  left  were  totally  different.  By  the  way,  I 
had  pictured  this  ride  in  mind’s  eye  so  entirely  different, 
because  there  was  not  a  man  in  New  York  whom  I  could  find 
who  had  taken  this  straight  cut  through  the  heart  of  South 
America.  I,  therefore,  made  up  my  mind  that  the  route  lay 
fourteen  thousand  feet  up,  which  it  frequently  does  in  places, 
and  that  along  its  sides,  the  road  was  a  narrow  shelf 
that  clung  to  the  ridge.  Instead  the  road  seems  to  go 
around  every  peak,  up  and  down,  and  up  again,  but 
never  high  enough  above  the  valleys  below  to  frighten  the 
timid. 

Like  all  drivers  of  Spanish  blood  or  descent,  ours  always 
drove  down  hill  at  full  speed.  I  suppose  he  had  to  do  it  to 
get  up  power  to  literally  plough  through  the  roads  he  had 
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to  negotiate.  He  would  always  notify  me  when  he  was  about 
to  reach  the  very  highest  point  by  saying  “  cumbre.”  1  The 
speedometer  retired  early  in  the  game,  and  I  was  glad  this 
was  so  because  we  made  the  125  miles  in  less  time  than  on 
the  smooth  roads  around  New  York.  Every  once  in  awhile 
the  hombre,  who  was  acting  as  mechanician,  would  get  down 
and  pour  some  cold  water  into  the  steaming  radiator,  or 
change  a  spark  plug.  He  sat  literally  on  his  imagination 
at  the  edge  of  the  car,  because  there  was  no  room  for  him 
anywhere  else.  The  car  was  too  stuffed  with  bags.  My  best 
valise  was  tied  to  the  radiator,  but  after  we  took  the  second 
dash  through  the  waves,  I  insisted  that  it  be  perched  above  the 
water  line.  We  met  troops  of  llamas  with  red  ribbons  tied 
in  their  ears,  and  drove  after  drove  of  donkeys.  Then  there 
were  wagons,  evidently  left  here  by  the  conquistadores, 
which  were  drawn  by  three  mules  next  to  the  front  of  the 
wagon  and  three  ahead  of  them.  They  toiled  up  and  down 
these  awful  hills  that  were  punishing  the  Cadillac  as  no  car 
was  ever  punished  before,  and  the  only  produce  they  hauled 
was  hay.  According  to  my  estimate  nearly  every  donkey 
here  has  a  man,  woman  or  child  to  drive  it. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  mountains.  We  drove  through  the 
bed  of  the  river  in  a  valley  between  two  hundred  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  along  the  water’s  edge  were 
lines  of  eucalyptus  that  looked  thousands  of  years  old  with 
their  gnarled  trunks  and  roots.  The  mountains  above  them 
were  purple  rocks  without  any  verdure,  but  very  beautiful 
in  their  jagged  grandeur.  A  bend  in  the  road  brought  us 
in  view  of  other  tremendous  peaks  of  light  green,  with  just 
enough  of  limestone  in  them  to  give  a  vague  and  mottled 
look  against  the  back-ground  of  the  very  blue  sky.  A  mile 
ahead  there  was  a  Grand  Canon  in  miniature,  except  that  the 
colors  were  nothing  like  as  beautiful  as  our  American  chasm. 
But  while  the  coloring  was  lacking,  there  were  the  same 
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cathedral  rocks,  and  organ  rocks,  and  dismantled  ships,  and 
Rhenish  castles,  and  red  Parthenons,  and  all  the  fantastic 
shapes  that  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  in  America 
shows.  One  particularly  striking  formation  was  a  town  in 
the  red  sandstone  where  every  ruin  was  tilted  like  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa,  an  effect  I  had  never  before  seen.  There  were 
few  of  the  crumpled  mountains  that  you  see  in  the  West  and 
on  our  stage  that  look  as  if  they  were  bent  and  folded,  but 
here  the  effect  is  as  if  the  great  Maker  had  sown  broadcast 
a  billion  grains  of  sand,  and  that  each  had  become  a  mountain, 
individual,  beautiful,  frowning,  awful. 

Riding  along  the  cumbre,  you  seem  living  in  a  really  higher 
atmosphere,  and  the  sensation  is  more  like  flying  than 
driving.  At  the  top  of  another  hill  there  comes  into  view 
great  white  sail-shaped  peaks  that,  with  their  back-ground  of 
blue,  seem  for  all  the  world  like  white  ships  floating  on 
mysterious  seas.  Others,  against  a  darker  back-ground  of 
green,  look  like  icebergs  drifting  down  from  northern  seas. 
As  we  approached  the  lower  levels,  the  verdure  became 
sparser  and  sparser,  until  finally  we  struck  a  zone  where 
nothing  grows  except  great  trees,  thirty  feet  in  circumference, 
with  masses  of  thorns  so  thick  a  bird  could  not  fly  through 
them.  They  are  used  by  the  natives  to  build  fences,  and  I 
photographed  one  squalid  hut  of  mud,  with  adobe  walls  and 
gates  of  these  piercing  thorns.  My  eyes  simply  reveled  in 
the  changing  colors  I  saw,  until  I  felt  I  could  touch  these 
mountains  and  taste  them  and  smell  them  and  eat  them,  and 
that  I  was  indeed  a  part  of  them  myself.  I  believe  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  cordillera  was  the  sky  line  of  deep  blue, 
wreathed  in  light  smoky  clouds  with  occasionally  a  higher 
peak  than  the  rest  with  a  white  veil  of  cloud  lace  over  its 
top.  Then  the  andesite  cliffs  were  lovely  beyond  words.  But 
the  climax  of  the  whole  range  came  when  we  went  over  the 
last  cumbre  to  this  place  and  saw  on  every  side  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  billows  of  blue,  that  melted  into  each  other  more 
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Mountain  Gateway  Between  Tupiza  and  La  Quiaca. 
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vividly  than  anything  I  know  of  unless  it  is  sweethearts’ 
eyes.  (The  latter,  I  am  told,  generally  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  regardless  of  color,  shape,  or  setting.)  This  wonderful 
drive  at  these  dizzy  heights  was  like  a  great  adventure  dur¬ 
ing  which  some  magnetic  musician  was  singing  a  great  hymn. 
It  was  the  most  uplifting  thing  I  ever  experienced.  As  we 
neared  this  place,  I  had  a  vague  regret  that  this  wonder¬ 
ful  country  had  never  produced  a  painter  who  could  even 
approximately  picture  the  glory  of  these  mountains  and  skies. 
Then  I  called  over  in  my  mind  the  soft  tints  of  Murillo,  and 
sunsets  of  Turner,  and  the  triumphs  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Goya,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  could  have  been  the 
God  who  created  these  mountains  and  the  God  who  made 
painters,  I  too,  would  have  put  forever  beyond  their  pre¬ 
sumptuous  brushes  this  riot  of  color  and  this  poem  of  gran¬ 
deur.  Now  that  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  something  of  these 
Titantic  effects  of  color  and  size  and  shadow  and  form  and 
added  to  all  these,  a  silence  that  was  glorious,  I  realize  how  im¬ 
potent  the  effort  has  been. 

We  soon  drove  into  the  last  Bolivian  town,  where  our 
baggage  had  to  be  examined.  A  Scotchman  did  it  so  quickly 
that  I  gave  him  my  last  package  of  American  cigarettes.  He 
at  once  showed  that  he  appreciated  them  by  going  over  with 
me  to  the  Argentine  and  Bolivian  money-changer  to  see  that 
I  got  the  right  exchange  rate.  From  here  I  was  whisked  to 
the  Bolivian  police  official  who  also  quickly  sent  me  along  to 
the  Argentine  tariff  and  passport  office  combined.  Here  I 
was  shown  great  courtesy  and  dispatch,  and  then  I  drove  to 
the  Plaza  Hotel,  Plaza  being  a  favorite  name  here.  It  was 
bitterly  cold  by  this  time,  and  I  was  shown  to  my  room  on 
the  ground  floor  of  this  adobe  and  stone  house.  I  called  for 
an  “  estufa,” 1  and  they  brought  me  an  oil  one  much  better 
than  the  electric  I  had  at  La  Paz.  I  invited  my  auto  com¬ 
panions  to  join  me  in  an  anisette  which  soon  warmed  us. 
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Upper  Left:  La  Quiaca,  the  First  Argentine  Town. 
Upper  Right:  The  Road  to  La  Quiaca. 

Lower:  Fording  the  River  on  the  Way  to  La  Quiaca. 
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Then  I  set  about  to  see  the  city,  but  there  is  nothing  here 
except  the  terminus  of  the  northgoing  railroad  which  will 
meet  the  southcoming  one  somewhere  in  these  rocky  fast¬ 
nesses  some  day,  and  at  that  point  there  may  be  a  Chicago, 
because  that  city’s  start  was  no  more  promising.  Civili¬ 
zation  never  moves  from  centres  out,  but  men  seem  to  prefer 
to  go  to  the  outposts  of  the  world  first  and  then  work  towards 
one  another.  This  must  be  so  in  South  America,  because 
men  have  started  work  at  the  three  corners  of  the  triangle 
of  the  South  American  continent,  and  they  must  work  from 
these  (Panama,  Brazil  and  the  Argentine).  As  an  American, 
I  want  to  see  finished  the  new  rail  route  to  be  built  in  the 
territory  I  am  threading  now,  because  that  means  that  every 
pound  of  freight  that  goes  over  it  from  the  north  must  pay 
us  tolls  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  looking  this  over,  I  find  the  type-writer  ribbon  is  not 
working  well,  and  I  may,  therefore,  send  you  the  carbon  copy 
which  is  more  legible.  I  am  too  tired  to  correct  it,  as  I  must 
catch  my  early  train  for  Buenos  Aires  to-morrow.  Of  course, 
the  agent  told  me  everything  wrong  about  my  tickets,  but  I 
never  believe  agents  and  I  have  straightened  it  all  out  and 
will  be  there  Sunday  for  a  week,  then  to  Rio,  and  home 
for  Court,  August  20th,  I  hope  you  and  your  hus¬ 
band  and  dear  little  boy  are  well.  Remember  me  to  them 
and  tell  him  to  study  his  map  from  Mollendo  to  La  Paz, 
and  then  to  Oruro,  Uyani,  Atocha,  then  the  auto  gap,  and 
from  La  Quiaoa  to  Jujuy,  Tucuman,  Rosario  and  Buenos 
Aires,  and  he  will  be  taking  the  trip  with  me.* 

Sincerely  H.  B. 

*  Regarding  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  Atocha  to 
La  Quiaca,  Mr.  Paul  C.  Campbell,  in  an  article  in  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  Exporter,”  says: 

“The  line  will  be  one-meter  gage,  the  Bolivian  standard, 
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laid  with  60-lb.  rails.  Quebracho  ties,  1,500  per  kilometer, 
will  be  used  on  track-laying  from  the  south,  and  Douglas 
fir,  1,800  ties  per  kilometer,  on  the  line  from  the  north; 
200  additional  ties  per  kilometer  being  specified  for  curves 
of  4  de  grees  or  sharper. 

“Screw  spikes  are  to  be  used  exclusively.  Approximately 
1.20  cubic  meters  of  ballast,  the  best  locally  available,  is 
required  per  lineal  meter. 

“The  principal  opening  on  the  line  is  located  at  Km.  106, 
crossing  the  Rio  Talina,  where  four  20-meter  steel  girder 
spans  are  to  be  erected.  On  the  work  previously  executed 
between  Tupiza  and  Villazon  a  number  of  masonry  arches 
in  span  up  to  20  meters  were  constructed,  but  on  the  work 
now  in  progress,  standard  steel  girders  of  5,  10,  and  20 
meter  spans  are  planned  for  the  larger  openings.  Culverts 
are  designed  principally  with  stone  masonry  walls  and 
reinforced  concrete  tops,  stone  in  foundations  to  be  laid 
up  in  portland  cement  mortar,  and  above  the  ground  line 
in  lime  mortar,  pointed  with  a  cement  mix. 

“Within  the  first  16  kilometers  out  of  Atocha,  where 
building  stone  is  very  scarce  and  it  is  desired  to  expedite 
the  track-laying,  a  number  of  corrugated  pipe  culverts  are 
being  installed  and  three  creosoted-pile  trestles  aggregat¬ 
ing  370  meters  in  length,  are  under  construction.  These 
types  of  openings  have  been  used  in  Bolivia  previously 
and  the  saving  in  first  cost  is  calculated  to  more  than  offset 
the  depreciation  charges. 

“All  structures  are  designed  on  the  basis  of  Coopers 
E-40  loading. 

“Construction  work  o»n  the  Atocha- Villazon  Railway  has 
been  in  progress  since  the  month  of  April,  1922.  Work 
on  the  first  15  kilometers  has  been  performed  by  adminis¬ 
tration,- — being  practically  completed  at  this  writing — and 
sub-contracts  are  let  covering  18  kilometers  in  advance, 
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The  Tupiza-Atocha  section  is  under  construction  by  sub¬ 
contract  to  Lavenas,  Poli  &  Cia.,  the  former  contractors  on 
that  section. 

“The  entire  job  aggregates  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2,500,000  cubic  meters  of  grading — approximately  75% 
solid  rock,  and  700  bridges  and  culverts. 

“The  line  is  to  be  completed  by  May  1,  1925,  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  of  Bolivian  Independence,  and  the  south  section  by 
January  1,  1924. 

“The  far-reaching  benefits  which  should  accrue  from  the 
opening  of  this  new  road  cannot  be  overestimated.  All 
that  they  mean  to  Bolivia  and  other  countries  directly 
affected  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.” 
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XVII 


ON  THE  TRAIN  BETWEEN  LA  QUIACA  AND 

TUCUMAN 

Jujuy — A  Pre-Incan  Costume — Winter  in  July — Altitude  Sickness — 
Some  Argentine  Travelers. 

July  nineteenth. 

This  is  a  country  of  interesting  changes.  When  I  left 
Jujuy  at  eight  o’clock,  the  first  place  we  passed  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  orange  groves.  Indeed,  there  are  some  very 
fine  trees  around  the  public  square  there  in  full  fruit,  and 
now  in  less  than  three  hours  the  men  in  the  Pullman,  which 
is  unheated,  are  walking  up  and  down  to  keep  warm. 

I  am  the  only  man  in  the  car  who  is  warm,  and  I  am 
afraid  my  costume  conveys  the  impression  that  I  am  pre- 
Incan.  Begin  with  my  feet.  They  are  encased  in  one  big 
shoe,  large  enough  for  both  feet,  and  made  of  vicuna  skin 
from  Bolivia.  It  keeps  the  soles  of  my  feet  warm,  and 
then  I  have  on  two  pairs  of  socks.  Over  my  overcoat, 
which  in  turn  conceals  two  vests,  a  coat  and  a  thick  and 
a  thin  suit  of  underwear,  there  is  a  Bolivian  poncho,  or 
cloth  cape  with  a  slit  to  stick  your  head  through,  and  around 
my  legs  is  wrapped  a  heavy  Indian  blanket.  One  fellow- 
passenger  has  a  long  black  coat  like  they  wear  in  grand 
opera,  and  a  pair  of  black  arctics.  The  sombreness  of  his 
costume  contrasts  sharply  with  mine,  my  poncho  being  a 
rainbow  effect  and  my  white  wool  blanket  having  purple 
stripes. 

As  we  go  South  I  am  impressed  that  a  man  may  get  so 
used  to  an  idea  that  it  seems  logical  to  him,  and  would  be 
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Upper  Left:  Snow  on  the  Way  to  Tucuman. 
Upper  Right:  Very  Thick  Sleet  on  Trees. 
Lower  Left:  Indian  Girl  With  Bobbed  Hair. 
Lower  Right:  Railroad-Side  Types. 
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except  for  unexplained  rules.  Years  of  study  and  experi¬ 
ence  have  taught  me  that  the  further  south  you  go,  the 
warmer  the  weather  will  be ;  and  this  would  keep  on  being 
true  as  you  proceeded  south  if  it  were  not  that  the  equator 
intervenes,  and  then  the  process  becomes  just  the  opposite. 
As  I  proceed  Antarctic-ward  the  weather  gets  a  little  colder, 
and  while  I  know  why,  I  have  become  so  used  to  figuring 
it  the  other  way  that  it  is  hard  to  get  accustomed  to  it.  But 
all  the  weather  on  this  trip  has  been  surprising  except  that 
in  the  Atlantic,  which  I  am  more  used  to.  Almost  the  hour 
we  got  into  the  Pacific,  we  began  to  get  the  effect  of  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  Current,  a  sort  of  Antarctic-Gulf  Stream,  and  the 
weather  became  cold  and  foggy.  This  continued  until  I 
left’  the  ship  at  Mollendo  for  this  journey. 

While  I  had  years  ago  experienced  siroche,  or  the  discom¬ 
fort  caused  by  the  rarefied  air  in  high  altitudes,  in  still 
later  years  in  the  same  places  it  has  not  affected  me,  so 
T  rather  plumed  myself  that  the  Andean  air  had  no  ter¬ 
rors  for  me.  At  Arequipa,  the  first  stop  from  Mollendo, 
it  affected  me  but  little  although  it  was  7549  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  next  day  it  did  not  hurt  me  beyond  a  slight 
headache  which,  strange  to  say,  did  not  come  on  at  Crucero, 
highest  point  on  the  railroad  (14,688  feet),  but  two  hours 
later,  when  the  train  had  descended  to  12,000  feet,  then 
there  came  that  sharp  pain  across  the  nose  between  the  eyes 
when  it  feels  as  if  you  are  being  pinched  inside.  But  the 
worst  inconvenience  it  gave  me  was  to  keep  me  awake  at 
night  gasping  for  breath.  This  was  not  only  distressing, 
but  after  three  or  four  nights  got  on  my  nerves,  so  that 
it  made  me  very  uncomfortable  indeed.  Then  there  was 
always  present  just  a  little  nausea  which,  with  the  head¬ 
ache,  makes  you  very  miserable.  I  never  knew  before, 
although  I  had  read  that  sixteen  pints  of  blood  go  through 
the  heart  every  minute,  how  very  important  it  was  to  have 
enough  air  to  oxygenize  that  blood,  and  how  instantane- 
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ously  the  heart  calls  for  that  process  in  everything  we  do. 
I  found  this  applied  as  well  to  mental  as  physical  exertion. 
When  I  got  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  the  mere  exertion 
of  putting  on  my  shoes  would  cause  me  to  gasp  as  if  for 
life.  Soon  after  rising,  however,  you  get  your  second 
wind  and  can  move  about  a  little.  A  lot  of  men  in  these 
high  altitudes  will  tell  you  that  they  have  got  over  it,  but 
if  you  will  walk  up  a  hill  with  them  you  will  notice  that 
they  are  glad  when  you  stop  to  rest,  or  that  they  will  them¬ 
selves  stop  to  catch  breath  under  pretext  of  pointing  out 
some  fine  prospect.  About  the  time  your  heart  gets  used 
to  calling  for  regular  air,  and  not  getting  it,  you  go  on  to 
the  next  place.  You  are  strongly  advised  to  let  every  form 
of  alcohol  alone,  so  I  went  further  than  this  and  cut  out 
tea  and  coffee  as  well.  I  was  also  very  sparing  in  eating, 
but  I  found  that  I  overdid  this,  so  I  forced  myself,  with¬ 
out  appetite  as  I  was,  to  eat  a  normal  amount  in  order  to 
keep  up  my  strength. 

While  I  have  been  writing  this  the  weather  has  changed 
again,  we  have  shucked  our  Arctic  and  Indian  parapher¬ 
nalia,  and  the  sun  has  warmed  the  unheated  car  and  lighted 
up  the  blue  and  gray  mountains  east  and  west  of  us.  The 
ranges  however  seem  small  by  comparison  with  those  of 
two  or  three  days  ago.  Since  I  reached  the  Argentine  I 
see  many  more  white  men,  they  are  usually  taller  and  bet¬ 
ter  dressed  and  more  refined  in  every  way.  At  the  last 
station  two  six-footers  came  on  board  with  Khaki  suits, 
patent  leather  riding  boots,  and  shawls  of  light  material 
that  looks  like  silk  and  linen  mixture.  Every  well-to-do 
man  wears  a  woolen  neck-piece  with  the  end  rakishly 
thrown  over  his  shoulder.  Nobody  wears  an  overcoat  if 
he  can  help  it,  but  they  shiver  and  freeze  and  a  great  many 
of  them  have  colds.  Notwithstanding  the  chilly  morning 
air  when  I  got  on  the  train  to-day,  a  lot  of  women  and  chil- 
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dren  had  on  no  wraps,  many  more  wore  linen  or  some  summer 
material,  and  nearly  every  window  in  the  first  class  car 
was  wide  open.  When  they  saw  me  closing  them  some  of 
the  others  followed  suit. 
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ON  THE  WAY  TO  BUENOS  AIRES 

Tucuman — Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars — A  Homesick  Stranger — 
“A  Imuerzo”  ( Breakfast )  — Pampas. 

July  twenty- first. 

When  I  got  my  ticket  at  La  Paz  from  the  express  com¬ 
pany,  I  was  careful  to  ask  if  there  were  any  changes  before 
reaching  Tucuman,  where  I  was  to  take  the  sleeper  for  my 
final  dash  of  twenty-four  hours  for  Buenos  Aires.  I  was 
solemnly  told,  in  plain  English,  that  there  were  no  changes. 
So  I  settled  myself  after  leaving  Jujuy  (pronounced  who- 
who-ey)  for  a  day  of  rest  with  no  care  of  moving  six  pieces 
of  baggage,  besides  lots  of  type-writers  and  things.  But  a 
kind  friend  I  met  on  the  train  soon  disillusioned  me,  at 
least  he  told  me  something  in  that  strange  tongue  they  call 
Spanish  here,  but  which  I  never  saw  in  the  grammars.  It 
disturbed  me  to  the  extent  of  making  me  ask  everybody 
on  the  train  whether  I  did  have  to  change  before  reaching 
Tucuman,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  run  across  the 
auditor  of  the  railroad,  an  exceedingly  courteous  gentle¬ 
man,  who  took  charge  of  me  in  my  lingual  helplessness, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  portero  crowded  me  and  my  baggage 
into  a  Pullman  with  wicker  chairs  and  no  carpet  on  the 
floor.  If  it  had  not  been  for  my  Bolivian  foot-warmer 
made  of  vicuna,  and  my  ponchos  and  my  all-wool  hand- 
knit  blanket,  it  would  have  been  very  cold,  but  with  these 
I  made  out  fairly  well,  looking  for  all  the  world  in  this 
array  of  red,  white  and  black,  like  Rain-in-the  Face  about 
to  declare  war  on  the  Sioux. 
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At  last  we  reached  Tucuman.  There  I  produced  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  my  telegraphic  reservation  of  a  berth  to  Buenos 
Aires,  and  it  was  quickly  given  to  me,  that  is,  after  I  had 
stood  in  a  jam  that  moved  towards  the  window  of  the 
ticket  office  from  both  right  and  left  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.  I  rushed  to  meet  the  man  I  had  left  my  baggage 
with  and  who  had  given  me  a  metal  tag  with  his  number 
on  it.  He  put  me  on  board  and  as  I  had  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  I  looked  around  to  see  the  station.  It  was 
full  of  talking,  walking,  gesticulating,  lively  Argentines. 
The  change  from  the  places  I  had  seen  was  as  apparent 
as  if  somebody  had  turned  an  electric  current  on  the  peo¬ 
ple.  There  seemed  to  be  no  more  manana,  and  everybody 
was  happy,  smiling  and  good  humored.  I  stopped  and 
bought  four  feather  rugs  from  an  Indian  boy.  They  were 
bright  with  the  designs  in  different  colors  and  quite  skil¬ 
fully  and  attractively  made,  one  with  the  Argentine  flag 
design.  Then  I  bought  out  the  remaining  stock  of  the  boy, 
which  consisted  of  fans  of  the  same  make  on  a  body  of 
straw.  Dinner  was  announced  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  big  wide  dining  car  with  seats  of  carved  mahogony  and 
comfortable  leather  cushions,  and  the  fare  was  as  it  is  on 
all  these  cars,  very  fine.  During  the  night  we  passed 
through  a  dusty  section  and  our  clothes  were  covered  with 
the  tierra.  That  is,  all  of  those  which  had  not  been  de¬ 
posited  in  the  cup-board  provided  for  their  preservation  at 
the  head  of  our  beds.  The  compartment  was  the  largest 
I  ever  saw  for  four  passengers,  and  the  bed  was  as  soft  as 
down.  I  had  not  slept  on  a  real  pillow  for  nearly  ten 
days.  During  the  next  day  we  kept  warm  as  best  we  could, 
having  remained  in  our  warm  beds  until  eleven,  occasion¬ 
ally  taking  a  drink  of  splendid  Argentine  wine  like  the 
famous  Frascati  at  Rome,  but  not  so  cheap  by  about  two 
b  nndred  per  cent. 

Yesterday  I  talked  with  a  white  man  who  is  contracting 
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part  of  the  Bolivian  railroad.  Like  nearly  every  Anglo- 
Saxon  here  he  wants  to  get  home,  as  he  says  the  life  is  too 
hard  and  too  lonesome.  Particularly  pathetic  to  me  is  the 
life  of  the  wives  of  the  men  who  have  to  make  their  homes 
away  from  the  big  towns.  Their  faces  show  the  effect  of 
high  altitudes,  and  loneliness  and  the  lack  of  friends  of 
their  own  race,  and  they  snatch  eagerly  every  chance  to 
get  away  for  vacations  or  to  go  home  permanently. 

The  almnerzo,  or  breakfast,  served  on  the  trains  here  is 
splendid,  and  as  every  man  accompanies  it  with  wine,  it 
gives  animation  to  the  trip  and  is  a  feature  of  the  life. 
There  is  always  hors  d’ oeuvre,  and  soup,  fish  and  two  or 
three  kinds  of  meat,  fruit,  cheese,  etc.  These  people  eat  meat 
constantly,  but  I  have  seen  but  one  man  with  rheumatism. 

As  I  write,  we  are  getting  into  the  pampas,  the  height 
of  the  mountains  is  getting  less,  and  we  have  left  the  swamp 
growths  where  parasites  grow  on  every  tree,  and  look  like 
bird’s  nests. 
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BUENOS  AIRES 

The  Capital  of  Argentina — Plaza  Hotel — Avenido  de  Mayo — Capitol 
Building — House  of  Deputies  and  Senate — Business  Sections  and 
Shops — Florida  Street — Jockey  Club — The  Women — Plaza  San  Mar¬ 
tin — Grand  Opera  and  its  Home — The  “Yankees”  of  South  America — 
Daily  Newspapers — Being  Interviewed — The  Subway— Matte  (The 
National  Drink) — Zoological  Gardens — Plaza  de  Mayo — Government 
Palace — Chamber  of  Commerce — Park  of  the  Third  of  February — Ex¬ 
hibit  of  Rural  Society — Rifle  Range — Interesting  Facts — Pawn-Shop 
Section — Paseo  Colon — The  Abdullah  Club — Law  Courts — Suburb  of  El 
Tigre — Leaving  for  Montevideo. 

Buenos  Aires,  July  twenty-third. 

Buenos  Aires,  which  is  nearly  six  thousand  miles  from 
New  York,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Plata,  100  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  river  here  is  about  28  miles  wide  and 
is  an  arm  of  the  sea  into  which  flows  the  Uruguay  and 
Panama  Rivers.  One-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argentina 
live  in  Buenos  Aires.  In  1580,  Juan  de  Garay  rebuilt  the 
original  settlement  which  Mendoza  had  built  at  Buenos 
Aires.  The  city  embraces  47,000  acres  and  is  larger  than 
most  of  the  big  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  but  it  is 
smaller  than  New  York,  London,  Chicago  or  Philadelphia. 
It  is  the  largest  city  of  Latin  America,  with  one  hundred 
parks,  thirty  markets  and  twenty-eight  theatres. 

The  new  Retiro  Railroad  Station  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  commodious  in  the  world. 

The  greatest  growth  of  Buenos  Aires  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  sixty  years.  In  1852,  the  population  was  68,000. 
In  1918  it  was  1,600,000,  half  a  million  of  whom  were  of 
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foreign  birth.  The  Italians  lead  by  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand. 

Every  citizen  must  be  of  lawful  age,  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  have  registered  and  paid  not  less  than  421/2  dollars 
in  United  States  currency  in  taxes  or  license  fees  or  belong 
to  one  of  the  learned  professions. 

The  city  is  laid  out  on  the  chess-board  plan  and  the 
blocks  are  four  hundred  feet  each  way.  All  the  names  of 
streets  are  on  enameled  plates  in  white  letters  at  each 
corner. 

The  water  supply  of  Buenos  Aires  is  unique.  It  is 
derived  from  wells  bored  beneath  the  Plata  River  and  this 
in  turn  is  purified  by  sedimentation  and  filtration. 

On  arriving  at  the  Station  El  Retiro,  Buenos  Aires,  it 
was  easy  to  get  a  taxi  to  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

I  had  been  coming  through  more  or  less  primitive  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  past  ten  days,  and  it  was  delightful  to  get 
into  real  comfort  again.  The  Plaza  is  as  up-to-date  as  any 
hotel  in  New  York  or  London,  and  I  find  myself  in  a  city 
of  tremendous  activity  and  up-to-dateness.  There  must 
be  enormous  wealth  in  the  country  to  justify  the  large  shops 
in  carrying  such  wonderful  stocks  of  merchandise  of  such 
remarkable  value.  Fords  were  running  around  the  streets 
like  rabbits,  and  I  saw  a  great  many  of  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  cars,  such  as  Rolls-Royce,  Cadillac  and  Studebaker. 

The  centre  of  the  city  is  the  Avenida  de  Mayo,  which 
runs  a  mile  from  the  Government  House  at  the  East  to  the 
Capitol  at  the  West.  It  was  opened  in  1894.  Avenida  de 
Mayo  is  120  feet  wide.  On  each  side  of  it  are  planted  near 
the  curb  of  20-feet  sidewalks  rows  of  fine  trees,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  are  electric  light  poles. 

The  buildings,  like  those  of  Paris,  are  of  even  height. 

Most  of  the  buildings  are  not  more  than  four  or 
five  stories  high,  but  there  are  one  or  two  sky-scrapers  of 
a  somewhat  Moorish  architecture.  The  streets  are  wide 
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Avenida  de  Mayo,  Buenos  Aires;  Capitol  in  Distance. 
(Copyright  by  E.  M.  Newman). 
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and  the  traffic,  which  turns  to  the  left,  is  enormous;  at 
almost  every  crossing  there  are  policemen  who  direct 
the  traffic  by  simply  waving  a  baton,  the  end  of  which  is 
painted  white. 

Before  reaching  the  Capitol,  which  looms  up  high  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Avenida  de  Mayo,  there  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  park,  the  Plaza  Congreso,  which,  I  am  told,  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  beautifully  laid  out  in  some  sixty  days — having 
before  been  brick  houses.  There  is  in  the  centre  an 
allegorical  statue  representing  the  Argentine. 

The  Capitol  is  a  handsome  building,  on  general  lines 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  but  smaller; 
its  dome,  however,  is  more  round  and  graceful  than  that 
of  the  Washington  Capitol — and  the  view,  looking  over  the 
park,  is  very  beautiful.  The  central  dome  is  supported  by 
pillars  covering  72  square  meters  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
thirty  thousand  tons.  An  inverted  dome  of  stone  was  laid 
with  foundations  thirty  feet  deep. 

The  House  of  Deputies  is  somewhat  like  the  Grand  Opera 
House  in  Paris  and  has  six  tiers  of  boxes  which  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  occupy  on  important  occasions.  The  walls 
are  of  marble  and  the  hangings  are  red  velvet — the  effect 
being  striking. 

The  Senate  is  semi-circular  in  shape ;  it  houses  some  thirty 
members.  The  walls  are  of  marble  and  the  furniture  red 
mahogany.  On  the  day  I  was  there,  there  was  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  some  half  dozen  members  and  I  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  gallery  while  the  President  of  the  Senate 
was  announcing  to  a  number  of  newspaper-men  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  some  important  bills. 

A  courteous  attendant  showed  me  over  the  library 
containing  law  and  reference  books  used  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Deputies,  and  also  showed  me  the  dining  room, 
a  high-ceiled,  very  comfortable  room,  with  leather  chairs: 
I  also  saw  the  reception  room  adjoining,  used  by  the  Sen- 
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Plaza  Congreso  and  Capitol  Building,  Buenos  Aires. 
(Copyright  by  Publishers  Photo  Service,  Inc.) 
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ators  and  Deputies  alike.  This  is  an  exceedingly  luxurious 
room,  with  three  or  four  very  good  paintings  on  the  walls. 
The  attendant  took  me  to  the  roof,  whence  I  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  view  down  the  Avenida  de  Mayo  across  the  Plaza 
Congreso,  in  front  of  the  Capitol. 

Buenos  Aires  is  unlike  most  cities  in  that  its  business  is 
not  confined  to  one  or  two  streets ;  of  course,  the  Avenida 
de  Mayo  is  the  most  important  street  and  Florida  is  the 
most  important  shopping  street  for  the  better  class — 
although  there  are  dozens  of  other  streets  where  there  are 
first-class  shops.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  tremendous 
activity  in  Buenos  Aires  is  that  its  development  has  not 
been  confined  to  one  section  alone. 

The  shops  are  really  very  wonderful,  one  of  the  largest 
on  that  street  being  Harrod’s,  whose  head  office  is  in  Lon¬ 
don.  I  also  saw  a  branch  there  of  the  G-alerie  Lafayette 
of  Paris.  There  are  no  finer  things  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
in  Paris  than  I  saw  in  the  jewelers’  shops  on  Florida 
Street,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  shoppers  seems  unlimited. 

The  people  seem  remarkably  vivacious  and  energetic — 
more  so  than  those  in  any  other  city  I  have  seen. 

Florida  Street,  which  is  barely  wide  enough  for  two 
vehicles  to  pass,  is  the  liveliest  street  I  have  ever  seen,  wi'th 
the  exception  of  another  in  Naples.  No  cars  run  on  Flor¬ 
ida  ;  the  sidewalks  are  so  narrow  that  it  is  almost  neces¬ 
sary  to  walk  at  the  very  edge  by  the  road;  but  the  people 
are  good-natured  and  no  one  is  hurt  by  the  automobiles. 

Probably  its  most  attractive  building  is  the  Jockey  Club, 
which  makes  so  much  money  it  has  to  exercise  a  good  deal 
of  ingenuity  to  keep  it  spent.  In  its  stately  entrance  hall 
there  is  a  beautiful  Diana  sculptured  by  San  Falguieres; 
there  are  Corinthian  columns  ornamented  with  rare  stones; 
the  paintings,  tapestry  and  carvings  are  world-famous.  The 
present  building,  which  has  a  very  handsome  front,  will  be 
presented  by  the  Club  to  the  Government  to  be  occupied  by 
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the  Department  of  State  when  the  new  building  of  the 
Jockey  Club  is  finished. 

The  women  of  Buenos  Aires  are  smaller  than  the  aver¬ 
age  and  nearly  all  are  dressed  in  black ;  their  feet  seem 
very  small — or,  at  least,  their  shoes  are.  They  wear  many 
more  furs  than  I  have  seen  anywhere  else.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  they  do  not  dress  any  better  than  our  women  in  the 
States.  They  seem  to  use  few  cosmetics.  Their  vivacity  is 
remarkable,  and  they  are  altogether  charming. 

In  the  cafes  at  luncheon  time  and  in  the  evening  there 
are  very  few  women  compared  with  those  present  in  simi¬ 
lar  places  in  the  United  States — in  fact,  nowhere  have  I 
seen  fewer  except  in  the  cafes  in  Constantinople,  where 
their  presence  is  almost  unheard  of. 

Everybody  stops  business  at  midday  for  two  hours  for 
almuerzo,  which  is  a  meal  of  importance,  and  then,  I 
am  told,  they  leave  their  offices  at  five  or  six  for  the  day. 

The  Plaza  San  Martin,  immediately  in  front  of  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  is  a  very  beautiful  park,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  statue  of  the  national  hero,  San  Martin,  and  at  one  side 
of  which  there  are  two  art  museums :  the  first  of  these  is 
filled  with  Italian  paintings  of  a  very  good  order,  and  the 
second  with  paintings  of  native  artists,  and  some  fine 
Spanish  pictures  by  famous  artists  like  Ribera  and  others. 
The  second  of  these  museums  is  built  of  green  glazed  bricks 
in  a  Moorish  pattern — and  this  building  was,  I  understand, 
transported  from  a  French  exhibition.  At  the  very  en¬ 
trance  is  a  magnificent  group  in  bronze  representing  the 
aspirations  of  labor,  showing  boys  preceded  by  older  fig¬ 
ures  who,  in  turn,  are  preceding  strong  miners  drawing 
a  tremendous  load.  It  is  the  largest  thing  I  have  ever  seen 
in  bronze,  and  is  very  striking. 

I  heard  “Lohengrin”  at  the  Grand  Opera  House — the 
Colon — last  night ;  the  arrangements  are  very  like  those 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  with  five 
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rows  of  boxes  and  a  gallery  at  the  top.  The  parquet  seats 
cost  only  about  three  dollars.  I  must  have  gone  on  the 
wrong  night  to  see  Argentines  because  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  audience  was  composed  of  Germans. 
The  stage  is  enormous,  and  the  second  act,  representing 
the  German  castle,  was  splendidly  put  on.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  that  practically  none  of  the  men  were  in  evening 
dress.  The  lighting  is  very  dim  and  even  between  the  acts 
I  could  not  get  a  good  view  of  the  occupants  of  the  boxes. 

It  is  astounding  to  note  the  difference  between  the  Argen¬ 
tines  and  other  South  American  peoples  I  have  seen;  the 
former  are  extraordinary  vivacious  and  energetic  and  en¬ 
terprising  and  within  comparatively  few  years  they  have 
built  one  of  the  biggest  cities  in  the  world — with  no  more 
geographical  advantages  than  the  cities  on  the  West  Coast. 
When  the  gap  still  existing  on  the  railroad  between  Atocha, 
Bolivia,  and  La  Quiaca,  Argentine,  is  closed — (some  125 
miles,  now  covered  by  motors)  then  Buenos  Aires  will  be 
some  400  miles  nearer  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  than 
by  the  present  eastern  route  by  water,  and  if  Bolivia  can 
get  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific,  the  distance  will  be  still  greater 
reduced. 

A  striking  thing  about  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  that, 
while  it  has  copied  the  best  points  of  other  big  capitals 
it  has  retained  its  individuality,  not  having  shown  any  of 
the  servileness  shown  by  some  other  countries ;  in  other 
words,  while  things  here  may  be  like  things  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  they  are  at  the  same  time  distinctly  Argentinian. 

The  daily  newspapers  are  exceedingly  interesting ;  they 
are  cosmopolitan  and,  while  they  do  not  neglect  the  city 
and  national  items,  the  press  dispatches  cover  nearly  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  more  especially  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
news,  such  as  accounts  of  the  universities  and  the  like. 

Lawyers,  doctors  and  midwives  advertise  freely  in  the 
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papers.  I  saw  one  advertisement  calling  for  an  office-boy 
required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  English.  In 
New  4  ork  we  do  well  when  we  get  one  with  a  knowledge 
of  English.  I  was  also  struck  by  the  calendar  of  sports 
given  daily  in  the  press  and  by  the  fact  that  cultural 
news,  such  as  acounts  of  the  universities  and  the  like,  is 
given.  I  also  saw  thoughtful  articles  by  distinguished 
writers  on  economic  subjects.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
things  to  amuse  outsiders  and  the  following  indicated  the 
advertiser’s  strong  preference  for  blondes: 

“WANTED:  An  angora  cat,  must  have  blue  eyes.” 

Yesterday  I  went  into  an  exhibition  in  Florida  Street 
of  articles  made  by  the  Patagonians — woven  woolen  goods, 
baskets,  etc.  These  things  are  made  by  primitive  people 
under  the  direction  of  the  Salesian  Fathers  who  have  or¬ 
ganized  missions  and  schools  in  Patagonia. 

Railroad  fares  are  cheaper  here  than  in  the  United  States 
and  first-class  travel  is  most  comfortable ;  a  whistle  is  blown 
five  minutes  before  a  train  is  to  start  and  every  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  shown  to  passengers  by  courteous  attendants. 

I  saw  a  glorious  sunset  on  the  way  down  from  Tucuman 
from  the  west  end  of  the  car;  while  the  upper  part  of  the 
sky  was  that  beautiful  amethyst  hue,  so  usual  here,  the 
rest  of  the  robin  ’s-egg  background  was  crossed  with  sashes 
of  gold,  orange  and  blue.  Another  passenger  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  it  from  the  end  of  the  train. 

The  Spanish  spoken  here  is  a  sad  slurring;  they  do  not 
say  mismo  1 — but  mi-mo ;  ve-tido  2  instead  of  vestido. 

Some  day  the  three  advantages  of  a  South  American 
trip  will  be  made  known  to  outsiders;  they  are,  first — you 
can  take  a  ship  and  go  right  round  South  America  and 

1  The  same. 

2  Vestment,  or  suit. 
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Washington  Monument,  Palermo  Park,  Erected  by  Residents  of  Buenos  Aires. 
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back  and  pack  your  baggage  only  once ;  second — there  are 
fewer  customs  examinations  than  almost  anywhere  (and, 
in  taking  the  round  trip,  there  are  none  until  you  get  back 
to  New  York)  ;  third,  the  trip  is  exceptionally  cheap  com¬ 
pared  with  a  trip  of  similar  distance  in  Europe  or  Asia. 

The  average  South  American  seems  to  mind  the  cold 
little ;  he  wears  a  scarf  with  one  end  thrown  jauntily  over 
his  shoulder,  and  rarely  wears  an  overcoat.  Generally 
speaking,  the  houses  are  not  heated  except  in  the  Argentine 
— and  then  frequently  not.  Until  I  got  into  the  Argen¬ 
tine,  I  had  seen  houses  mostly  built  of  adobe  or  plaster ; 
in  the  Argentine  I  saw,  not  only  the  first  brick  houses,  but 
the  first  droves  of  cattle  and  horses. 

Americans  are  proud  of  the  fine  statue  to  Washington 
erected  by  patriotic  residents  of  Buenos  Aires  on  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Argentine  independence. 

While  not  really  cold,  the  weather  continues  damp  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  get  into  the  warm  climate  of  Brazil  for 
a  week  before  going  home. 

This  morning  Mr.  Carey,  of  the  International  News 
Service,  and  I  walked  over  the  older  part  of  the  city. 
We  did  not  find  it  particularly  interesting,  so  we  swung 
back  into  the  Plaza  Mayo  where  the  Avenida  begins  and 
watched  the  hurrying  crowds  that  always  jam  that  thorough¬ 
fare. 

I  took  my  first  ride  on  a  Buenos  Aires  subway,  which 
I  found  pleasant  enough.  It  is  almost  noiseless,  but  it 
only  runs  about  one-third  as  fast  as  ours  does  in  New 
York.  Instead  of  being  told  to  “step  lively”  as  in  New 
York,  the  passengers  are  clapped  in  and  clapped  out  by 
the  guard,  who  pops  his  hands  together  in  an  apologetic 
manner  as  the  passengers  seem  to  take  their  time  in  em¬ 
barking  and  disembarking.  The  cars  are  built  much  as  ours 
are  in  the  City  of  New  York.  They  have  different  com¬ 
partments  for  first  and  second  class  passengers. 
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Buenos  Aires  is  a  place  you  can  get  things  done  quickly 
and  well.  The  merchants  never  want  to  put  you  off  until 
“to-morrow”  as  they  do  in  other  South  American  countries. 

The  eight-acre  Plaza  de  Mayo  has  in  its  centre  a  group 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Argentina,  and  there  is  an¬ 
other  marble  representing  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires,  and 
an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Manuel  Belgrano,  one  of 
the  first  Council  of  Government,  appointed  in  1810  and  after¬ 
wards  a  commander  of  Argentine  troops. 

The  government  palace  on  the  east  is  on  the  site  of  a  fort 
begun  in  1595.  The  400  feet  long  and  250  feet  deep  present 
brick  building  now  houses  the  president  and  ministers,  the 
library,  and  the  ministers  of  foreign  relations,  and  many  works 
of  art.  The  Louis  XV  banquet  salon  contains  a  famous  chan¬ 
delier  by  Azaretto,  the  Argentine  artist,  the  busts  of  presi¬ 
dents,  and  a  marble  representing  the  Argentine  Republic. 
On  the  north  side  are  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  4000 
members,  where  its  operations  in  1909  amounted  to  228,000,000 
pesos,  the  Clearing  House  accounts  reaching  four  and  a  half 
billions.  Also  fronting  this  Plaza  is  the  bank  of  the  Argentine 
nation,  which  declares  no  dividends,  but  converts  its  profits 
into  gold  reserve.  As  far  back  as  1910  it  had  191  branches 
and  in  1909  its  transactions  totaled  645  million  pesos.  The 
cathedral  on  the  north  side  of  the  Plaza  was  begun  in  1701, 
after  the  plans  of  the  Paris  Church  of  the  Madeleine.  The 
third  chapel  on  the  right  contains  the  sepulcher  of  General 
San  Martin. 

The  Park  of  the  Third  of  February,  named  in  memory  of 
the  defeat  in  1852  of  the  tyrant  Rosas,  is  reached  through 
the  handsome  Avenue  Alvear.  It  covers  over  three  and  a 
half  million  square  meters.  In  the  park  are  the  Cricket  Club, 
composed  chiefly  of  Englishmen,  the  Golf  Links,  the  Fencing 
Club,  the  Rifle  Range,  and  the  Argentine  Hippodrome,  the 
latter  the  property  of  the  famous  Jockey  Club,  where  there 
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are  three  tracks,  one  inside  another,  the  outside  one  being  one 
and  three-quarters  miles  long.  The  grounds  outside  the  track 
are  beautifully  laid  out  with  palms,  trees  and  flowers.  In 
1905  the  national  prize  was  $27,000  and  there  were  a  third 
of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  tickets  sold.  Twenty  million 
dollars  was  bet  in  the  year  of  1906. 

In  the  center  of  the  park,  which  contains  ever  a  million 
plants  and  trees,  is  the  fine  monument  of  “Homage  of  Spain,” 
the  handsomest  thing  in  marble,  with  the  two  exceptions  of 
the  Victoria  Statue  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
Victor  Emmanuel  memorial  in  Rome  on  the  Piazetta  Venezia. 

The  Zoological  Gardens  near  are  most  interesting  and  there 
I  saw  rabbits  as  large  as  dogs,  and  a  white  pea-cock  and 
llamas,  and  no  end  of  birds,  and  some  good  American  Plym¬ 
outh  Rock  and  Langshan  chickens,  and  the  largest  swan  I 
have  ever  seen  outside  of  a  representation  of  “Lohengrin.” 
The  museum  of  Agriculture  near  was  a  revelation  of  the 
variety  of  resources  Argentine  can  boast  of.  The  woods 
displayed  were  very  fine  especially  the  quebracha  from 
which  their  railroad  ties  here  are  made.  The  specimens  of 
corn  and  wheat  were  amazing  in  their  variety  and  size,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  find  such  big  cotton  balls,  and  such  tre¬ 
mendous  sheaves  of  splendid  tobacco.  The  grapes  too  were 
enormous.  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  space  devoted  to 
the  matte  1  exhibit.  This  substitute  for  tea  was  featured  in 
a  considerable  section,  with  the  silver  straws  for  sucking  it 
out  of  the  gourds  in  which  it  is  made.  These  gourds  hand¬ 
somely  carved  and  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold  are  sold  at  all 
the  high  class  jewelry  stores. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Rural  Society  near  the  park  contains 
interesting  agriculture  and  cattle.  The  variety  mostly  pro¬ 
duced  is  the  shorthorn  and  there  are  some  Herefords  and 
Durhams.  Lincoln  is  the  popular  breed  for  sheep.  There 

i  The  Argentine  Substitute  for  tea.  (See  analysis.  Page  232). 
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are  some  75,000  thoroughbred  horses  in  Argentina.  Ormonds 
was  bought  in  the  United  States  for  $115,000;  Diamond  Jub¬ 
ilee  was  bought  for  $150,000 ;  Flying  Fox  $187,000 ;  and  Cyl- 
lene  for  $150,000. 

Northwest  of  Palermo  Park  is  the  great  Rifle  Range  cover¬ 
ing  ten  thousand  square  meters.  The  vestibule  is  eighty  feet 
long  and  the  shooting  galleries  are  three  hundred  feet  long 
and  twenty  feet  wide ;  they  contain  thirty-eight  targets,  eight 
at  150  feet  distance  with  revolvers,  twenty  at  twelve  hundred 
feet,  and  ten  at  sixteen  hundred  feet  for  rifles.  Earthen 
banks  and  iron  sides  prevent  accidents. 

The  Argentine  coat  of  arms  represents  two  clasped  hands 
around  a  staff  upon  which  there  is  a  cap  of  authority.  Be¬ 
hind  the  insignia  is  a  rising  sun,  and  the  whole  is  framed  in 
a  wreath  of  laurel  leaves. 

The  organization  of  the  Republic  is  largely  like  that  of 
the  United  States,  except  that  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  are  ineligible  for  an  immediately  succeeding  term. 
They  are  elected  for  six  years.  The  President  has  a  cabinet 
of  eight  ministers.  Argentina  has  a  standing  army  of  30,000 
and  if  the  national  and  territorial  guard  were  mobilized  it 
would  reach  five  hundred  thousand. 

Out  of  the  253  million  acres  available  for  agriculture  or 
pasture  purposes  in  Argentina,  there  are  already  under  cul¬ 
tivation  fifty  million  acres.  The  toal  area  is  1,153,000  square 
miles.  In  1911  there  were  30,000,000  cattle,  7,500,000  horses 
and  68,000,000  sheep.  In  the  same  year  there  were  twenty 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  republic. 

The  most  striking  racial  problem  is  the  large  influx  of  Ital¬ 
ians,  who  are  intermarrying  with  the  Argentines.  In  fact, 
next  to  the  English  and  American  in  the  republic,  these 
Italians  are  the  most  progressive  class.  In  the  country  the 
conditions  are  much  like  those  in  the  south  before  the  Civil 
War,  there  being  but  practically  two  classes :  the  Landowners 
with  their  broad  acres,  and  the  Laborers. 
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Probably  eighty  million  acres  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  are  planted  in  grasses,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  or  linseed. 
There  are  22,500  miles  of  railroad  in  Argentine,  15,500  owned 
by  private  companies  and  7000  by  the  Republic. 

The  money  is  on  the  decimal  basis,  the  unit  of  value  being 
the  peso.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  es¬ 
tablished  by  law. 

The  Venetian,  Sebastian  Cabot,  was  sent  by  Charles  V  of 
Spain  in  1527  to  define  the  line  between  the  colonies  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  He  ascended  the  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  Riv¬ 
ers,  the  later  to  a  point  one  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic. 

July  twenty-fourth. 

Just  before  dinner  the  reporter  of  La  Nacion,  which 
Lord  Northcliffe  said  was  the  second  best  paper  in  the  world, 
called  to  interview  me.  He  was  exceedingly  courteous  and  I 
gave  him  what  I  could,  but  I  am  afraid  my  explanation  .of  the 
prohibition  question  as  between  the  states  and  the  national 
government  was  not  very  satisfying  to  him. 

This  morning  I  went  through  the  pawn-shop  section,  and 
by  the  way,  they  don ’t  hang  out  three  real  balls  here  as  signs, 
but  simply  paint  pictures  of  them.  There  were  some  curious 
things ;  one  I  came  within  thirteen  pesos  of  buying  was  an 
armadillo.  What  I  wanted  with  it  I  don’t  know,  but  I 
offered  two  dollars  for  it  and  came  painfully  near  getting 
it.  The  broker  explained  to  me  that  it  was  “well  dead,” 
which  I  had  surmised,  as  it  was  stuffed  and  mounted  on  a 
board.  The  windows  were  full  of  fine  horse-hair  bridles, 
and  silver  curb  bits  and  harness,  trappings,  and  silver  stir¬ 
rups  of  great  weight,  elaborately  chased  and  lined  with  heavy 
leather  or  rubber.  There  were  some  fine  old  ivories,  and  two 
beautiful  crucifixes,  one  of  carved  wood,  the  other  of  tortoise¬ 
shell.  The  section  is  not  extensive,  but  is  very  interesting. 

From  there  I  went  to  the  Paseo  Colon,  where  we  took  Gen¬ 
eral  Livingstone  of  the  English  Army  to  breakfast,  at  one. 
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The  plat  du  jour  was  American  turkey,  and  it  was  fat  and 
good.  We  drank  some  of  the  very  good  native  wine  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  dessert  of  sweetened  eggs  browned  on  one  side 
like  au  gratin  potatoes.  It  was  very  tasty. 

Then  I  went  to  the  Brazilian  consul  for  the  vise  not  to  my 
passport,  which  had  been  done  in  New  York,  but  to  my  vac¬ 
cination  certificate.  I  have  to  go  back  to-morrow,  for  not¬ 
withstanding  every  detail  of  my  birth  and  profession  and  na¬ 
tionality  was  given  him  to-day  he  said  I  must  return  to¬ 
morrow  to  get  the  signature  of  the  consul. 

July  twenty-fifth. 

To-night  I  went  to  the  Abdullah  Club,  which  is  two  flights 
below  the  street  level,  to  see  one  of  the  three  very  gay  places 
where  a  man  may  take  his  own  wife  at  night  in  Buenos  Aires. 
There  were  the  usual  boxes,  and  inevitable  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne  and  nothing  else,  and  the  same  inevitable  girls,  danc¬ 
ing  the  tango  with  whoever  asked  them,  in  a  listless  and  totally 
un-Argentinian  way,  I  thought. 

July  twenty-sixth. 

This  afternoon  I  visited  the  law  courts,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  young  lawyer  who  piloted  me  through  the 
big  building  where  they  are  held.  It  is  brick  and  sand-stone, 
covers  a  whole  block  and  is  quite  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen 
next  to  the  new  marble  and  granite  modern  court-house  in 
Rome.  We  went  through  corridor  after  corridor  of  offices 
surrounding  the  big  patio,  and  suddenly  I  found  myself  in  the 
ante-room  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  nation.  I  had  only 
asked  to  see  the  court  in  session,  now  I  was  about  to  meet  the 
judges.  As  soon  as  my  voluntary  guide  sent  in  my  card  they 
asked  me  to  come  in,  and  I  found  them  exceedingly  courteous 
and  of  the  very  highest  type.  The  President  especially 
impressed  me  with  his  frank,  engaging  manners  and  judicial 
bearing,  and  his  fine  courtesy.  As  none  of  them  spoke  English 
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I  had  a  slight  advantage  in  being  able  to  answer  their  inquiries 
in  their  tongue.  They  were  astounded  when  I  told  them  that 
we  were  over  twenty  thousand  cases  behind  in  our  dockets  in 
New  York,  and  were  accumulating  new  ones  at  the  rate  of 
eight  thousand  a  year.  They  were  profuse  in  their  regrets 
that  their  court  was  not  in  session  so  that  I  could  see  justice 
administered.  They  seemed  quite  amused  at  the  democratic 
way  in  which  they  had  received  me — a  mere  visitor — and 
were  as  cordial  and  sympathetic  as  men  of  their  high  position 
could  possibly  be.  Their  democracy  was  delightful,  as  they 
left  a  consulation  in  camera  to  talk  to  me.  Later,  I  also  met 
the  members  of  a  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals,  and  they  were 
equally  as  courteous  and  democratic.  The  President  of  this 
court  spoke  English  and  gave  me  so  much  time  explaining 
how  the  appeal  papers  are  printed  that  I  felt  guilty  of  tak¬ 
ing  too  much  of  his  time  and  told  him  so,  but  he  1  went  on  un¬ 
til  he  had  finished  explaining  the  whole  proceeding.  Then  I 
was  taken  below  where  the  prisoners  are  kept  awaiting  trial, 
in  cells  around  the  patio.  Here  I  saw  the  dormitories  of  the 
firemen  (who  are  also  policemen),  and  went  through  the  iron 
cells  where  there  was  not  very  much  light  and  not  a  great 
deal  of  air.  The  prisoners  gathered  around  curiously,  won¬ 
dering  who  I  was  and  what  I  was  doing  there.  After  asking 
the  courteous  superintendent  of  the  prison  to  have  a  glass  of 
wine  with  me,  which  he  had  to  decline,  he  said,  I  went  across 
the  plaza  to  see  the  school  of  President  Roca.  It  was  housed 
in  an  immense  building  with  great  columns  in  front  and 
through  the  opened  front  door  I  saw  a  woman  knitting.  She 
gave  me  permission  to  take  a  snap-shot  of  the  children  who 
were  drilling  and  walking  in  the  open  patio,  which  seemed 
very  cold  with  no  roof  and  the  thermometer  hovering  around 

i  Since  my  return  to  New  York  this  accomplished  gentleman  has  sent 
me  one  of  the  Court’s  opinions,  in  which  frequent  reference  is  made  to 
the  opinions  in  United  States  cases.  I  had  seen  volumes  of  our  law 
reports  when  I  was  shown  through  their  court  library. 
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Jockey  Club  at  Palermo  (Note  Three  Tracks). 
(Copyright  by  E.  M.  Newman). 
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40°.  But  the  children  seemed  very  happy  and  were  singing 
in  the  sweet  Spanish  tongue,  as  they  walked. 

July  twenty -seventh. 

My  friend  Carey  asked  me  to-day  to  go  to  El  Tigre,  the 
exclusive  summer  home  of  the  rich  of  Buenos  Aires,  but  a  busi¬ 
ness  matter  detained  him,  so  I  went  with  his  wife  and  two 
sweet  little  children.  It  is  only  twenty  minutes  by  train  from 
El  Retiro  Station  in  Buenos  Aires  to  Olivas,  where  Carey  has 
just  rented  a  very  commodious  little  house  of  yellow  stucco 
in  front  of  the  north  side  of  the  plaza.  This  gives  him  a 
park  of  his  own,  and  in  addition  he  has  his  own  little  garden, 
with  his  “own  lemon  and  fig  tree,”  he  says.  The  train  passed 
along  the  river  to  the  station  where  the  golf  club  is  located,  and 
by  the  fine  race-track  at  Palermo,  and  past  some  pretty  res¬ 
idences  with  elaborate  gardens.  When  I  alighted  at  Olivas, 
(Carey  had  drawn  a  diagram  showing  just  how  to  reach  his 
home)  I  had  no  trouble  in  telling  the  driver  of  the  open  Ford 
where  I  wanted  to  go.  He  rigged  up  a  sort  of  sail  in  the 
middle  of  the  car,  but  the  air  was  quite  nippy  in  this,  their 
Argentine  winter,  and  we  had  all  we  could  do  to  keep  warm 
for  the  half  hour’s  drive  further  on  to  El  Tigre. 

El  Tigre  has  been  described  as  another  Venice.  It  is 
quite  attractive  even  in  winter,  but  it  isn’t  Venice.  Instead 
it  is  more  like  Bruges  in  Belgium,  with  some  picturesque 
canals  running  through  it,  and  beautiful  gardens  surround¬ 
ing  the  fine  homes.  It  seems  a  very  old  place,  as  there 
were  but  few  new  buildings,  and  the  hedges  and  fences 
and  roads,  with  their  borders  of  trees,  all  indicated  that 
it  had  been  established  for  some  time. 

We  saw  lots  of  orange  trees  in  full  fruit  and  some  very 
pretty  red  camellias,  but  as  it  was  winter,  the  whole  place 
had  a  gray  dull  effect,  and  many  of  the  trees  were  utterly 
denuded.  There  was  a  tangle  of  willows  and  vines  near 
the  canals  which  ran  in  apparently  no  regular  order,  and 
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through  the  trees  we  could  see  lots  of  small  yachts  and 
pleasure  boats  laid  up  for  the  season.  There  is  a  fine 
hotel,  or  rather  a  combination  of  three  or  four  hotel  build¬ 
ings,  on  the  main  canal  nearest  the  river,  but  it  was  shut 
up  so  tight  that  we  did  not  risk  the  chance  of  failing  to 
get  a  cup  of  tea,  so  we  motored  in  the  cool  breeze  to  Mrs. 
Carey’s.  I  had  barely  time  to  catch  the  late  afternoon 
train  back  to  the  city,  where  at  eight  o’clock  Dan  Carey 
dined  with  me.  Afterwards  we  called  on  General  and 
Mrs.  Livingstone,  of  the  British  Army,  and  she  gave  me 
John  Galsworthy’s  “Forsyte  Saga”  which  I  have  already 
begun  to  enjoy.  At  the  general’s  invitation,  I  was  delighted 
to  join  the  English  Speaking  Legion,  which  is  doing  so  much 
to  foster  good  feeling  between  our  countries. 

July  twenty-eighth. 

It  is  an  event  for  a  Buenos  Aires  ship  to  leave  for 
North  America.  This  is  particularly  true  as  respects  the 
second  class  and  steerage  passengers,  some  of  whom  are 
going  to  America  never  to  return.  Many  of  those  on  board 
and  on  the  dock  were  weeping,  and  their  friends  gathered 
in  geat  numbers,  showed  their  interest  by  throwing  cornu¬ 
copias  of  candy  to  those  going  away,  and  waving  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  calling  “Adioses”  until  we  warped  out  of  our 
close  quarters  in  the  stone  basin  and  got  past  the  long 
rock  breakwater  into  the  River  Plate.  Although  this  is  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  it  is  as  smooth  as  glass  for  the  200  miles  down 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  enables  you  to  accustom  yourself  to 
the  motion  of  the  ship  before  getting  into  the  open  sea. 
The  sunset  this  afternoon  was  as  soft  and  beautiful  as  one 
on  the  Italian  Lakes. 
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MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY 

Lord  Bryce’s  Description  of  Uruguay — Historical  Facts — Montevideo 
and  Environs — Leaving  for  Santos. 

July  twenty-ninth. 

To-day  we  have  stopped  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  twenty 
hours  from  Buenos  Aires.  This  is  the  smallest  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  and  Lord  Bryce  says,  it  has  neither 
“mountains,  deserts,  antiquities,  nor  aboriginal  Indians.” 
Uruguay,  until  1814,  was  hemmed  in  by  Argentina  on  the 
west  and  south  and  Brazil  on  the  north  and  east.  Argen¬ 
tina  attempted  to  compel  the  Uruguayans  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  federation,  but  in  1828  both  Argentina  and 
Brazil  recognized  her  independence.  The  country  is  like 
a  garden  spot  and  the  exuberant  character  of  the  soil  makes 
farming  and  cattle-raising  easy.  It  has  an  area  of  only 
72,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  1,650,000. 

Montevideo,  the  captial,  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
River  Plata  and  has  fine  anchorage  for  the  ships  that  ply 
South  American  waters.  Its  four  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  enjoy  flowered  plazas,  and  architecture  of  beauty 
and  dignity.  There  are  lovely  villas  near  the  city  where 
the  aristocratic  class  spend  many  months  in  the  year.  It 
has  an  exceedingly  interesting  botanical  garden  with  almost 
as  fine  a  collection  as  there  is  in  New  York. 

In  1910  there  were  less  than  1500  miles  of  railroad  in 
Uruguay,  but  since  then  more  have  been  constructed.  Much 
of  the  commerce  is  done  on  the  wide  and  deep  river 
Uruguay. 
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Uruguay  was  taken  by  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  in  1515  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  later  in  1520  one  of 
Magellan’s  aides  sailed  up  the  Uruguay  River.  The  first 
Spanish  settlement  was  built  by  Sebastian  Cabot.  Monte¬ 
video,  the  capital  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1726. 
It  is  nearly  six  thousand  miles  from  New  York. 

J uly  thirty -fir st . 

From  Montevideo,  it  is  48  hours  sail  to  Santos,  where 
we  arrived  during  the  afternoon.  The  medical  inspector 
came  aboard  and  examined  us,  and  our  passports  have  been 
looked  at,  so  we  could  have  gone  at  once  to  Sao  Paulo  if  it 
had  not  rained  all  day. 
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SANTOS  AND  SAO  PAULO 

The  Harbor — The  Marvelous  Railroad  to  Sao  Paulo — Coffee  Farms — 
Amazing  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan — Fearless  Keeper  of  the  “Snake- 
Hives” — A  Rattler  in  Action — Poisonous  Reptiles — Avenida  Paulista — 
The  Return  to  Santos. 

August  first ,  Santos,  Brazil 

The  Van  Dyck  is  a  big  comfortable  boat,  with  splen¬ 
did  state-rooms  and  fine  cuisine,  and  we  had  a  smooth  pas¬ 
sage  from  Buenos  Aires.  On  arriving  outside  Santos, 
however,  we  ran  into  very  cloudy  weather  and  all  the  dark 
mountains  were  enveloped  in  white  mists  and  floating, 
saturated  clouds.  Owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  berthing  for 
ships,  we  cannot  land  until  two-thirty,  when  we  can  catch 
a  train  to  Sao  Paulo,  fifty-two  miles  away  (a  two  hours 
trip  on  the  fast  trains)  and  where  we  can  spend  the  night 
and  return  to  the  ship  by  four  to-morrow  to  start  to  Rio. 
The  harbor  of  Santos  looks  very  much  as  I  imagine  the 
harbor  of  Rio  would  on  a  wet  day,  with  high,  wooded 
mountains  surrounding  the  entrance,  and  Ioav  shelving 
beaches  back-grounded  upon  the  green  trees  and  palms. 
The  harbor  is  almost  U-shaped,  with  the  points  out  to  sea, 
so  after  a  long  delay  we  steamed  slowly  in  and  to  the  right, 
then  we  turned  and  steered  to  the  left  past  some  very 
pretty  tropical  shores  until  we  reached  the  stone  piers. 
These  are  very  massive  and  convey  an  impression  like  those 
built  by  Napoleon  at  Antwerp,  and  they  are  all  crowded 
with  loading  and  unloading  ships.  This  is  the  port  of  Sao 
Paulo,  the  biggest  city  of  Brazil  next  to  R:o,  and  from  here 
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Steamer  Van  Dyck.  (Lamport  &  Holt  Line). 
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surprising  quantities  of  coffee  and  copra  are  shipped  to 
the  United  States  and  to  Europe.  The  skies  are  simply 
dripping,  and  the  rain  has  evidently  set  in  for  all  day. 

Lofty  and  picturesque  mountains  sentinel  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor  of  Santos.  These  are  frequently  hidden  by 
clouds  and  fog,  but  when  the  sun  drives  them  away, 
there  is  a  picture  of  modern  harbors  and  big  sea-going 
steamers,  because  this  is  the  port  of  Sao  Paulo,  two  hours 
away  over  the  mountains,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
greatest  coffee  district  in  the  world.  The  most  modern 
appliances  are  used  in  loading  ships  with  the  heavy  bags, 
and  the  ship  I  came  on  carried  over  sixty-three  thousand 
of  them,  which  were  loaded  with  a  steam  conveyor  in  a 
few  hours.  A  very  remarkable  railroad  goes  to  Sao  Paulo 
in  five  inclines  worked  by  wire  cables  to  the  plateau  2500 
feet  above.  It  is  the  second  best  paying  railroad  in  South 
America  and  as  the  amount  of  profit  is  limited,  the  surplus 
is  put  into  the  beautiful  passenger  cars,  splendid  track  and 
the  marvelous  drainage  system  which  takes  the  water 
through  brick  and  stone  masonry  and  splendidly  con¬ 
structed  culverts  to  prevent  the  mountain  torrents  from 
overflowing  the  track  bed. 

August  second. 

I  was  called  at  six  to  be  at  the  train  at  eight  for  the 
trip  up  the  mountains  to  Sao  Paulo,  the  second  largest  city 
in  Brazil.  I  reached  the  station,  but  owing  to  the 
delay  of  my  companion,  we  would  never  have  been  there 
in  time  but  for  the  timely  passing  of  an  automobile.  An 
American  doctor  and  three  ladies  were  trying  to  get  the 
ticket  agent  to  take  Argentine  money  for  the  railroad  fare, 
but  he  refused,  so  I  loaned  them  some  Brazilian  currency 
and  we  were  soon  all  inside  the  exceedingly  comfortable 
Pullman  with  its  easy  wicker  chairs  and  all  glass  sides. 
The  up  and  down  trains  run  on  one  long  cable  about  an 
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inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  the  railroad  after  going 
a  short  distance  on  level  ground  began  to  pull  us  up  at 
an  angle  of  some  fifteen  degrees,  stopping  every  once  in 
a  while  at  some  station  and  solemnly  taking  on  two  or  three 
passengers  for  Sao  Paulo,  the  capital  of  the  district,  which 
I  am  told  has  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  people.  In 
an  hour,  we  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  little  railroad  which  cost  an  enormous  sum  when  it 
was  built  by  an  English  company,  but  which  some  years 
pays  dividends  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent.  Much  of  this 
prosperity  is  due  to  the  huge  loads  of  coffee  which  come  to 
the  seaport  of  Santos  to  be  shipped  over  the  world.  When 
it  reaches  there  it  is  loaded  on  the  big  liners  by  conveyors 
which  are  noiseless  and  quick  beyond  belief. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  experiences  is  to  go  to  one 
of  the  coffee  farms  near-by  where  the  whole  process  of 
washing  and  drying  the  beans  and  sorting  them  from  their 
husks  is  done  by  machinery.  It  is  frequently  dried  by  ex¬ 
posure  in  great  piles  in  the  sunlight.  Land  that  is  planted 
with  coffee  soon  wears  out.  because  the  berry  seems  to  draw 
all  the  strength  from  the  soil,  but  it  renews  if  allowed  to 
rest. 

Arriving  in  Sao  Paulo  we  engaged  a  taxi  to  go  at  once 
to  Butantan,  where  the  experimental  snake  farm  is  and 
where  they  have  produced  wonderful  serum  that  antidotes 
snake-bites  of  the  most  virulent  kinds.  It  took  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  over  muddy  roads  to  go  the  eight 
miles,  and  when  we  got  there  the  gateman  said  the  place 
was  only  open  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  of  which  to-day 
was  not  one.  We  merely  smiled  at  the  keeper,  and  laugh¬ 
ing,  he  opened  the  gate  and  we  drove  to  the  laboratory  at 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Here  there  were  disgusting  exibitions 
of  the  effects  of  snake-bites,  which  reminded  us  of  ana¬ 
tomical  museums,  and  shining  glasses  of  alcohol  which 
preserved  snakes  and  skins  and  other  interesting  things, 
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Upper:  Coffee  Plantation  near  Sao  Paulo. 
Lower:  Drying  Coffee  at  Hacienda. 
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but  we  asked  for  an  attendant  to  take  us  to  the  snake-hives, 
if  I  may  so  call  them,  because  they  are  domed-shaped 
houses.  He  came  with  thick  puttees  and  thick-soled  shoes 
and  a  hook  with  a  right-angle  bent  at  the  end  of  a  stick 
about  four  feet  long.  It  was  soon  quite  apparent  that  he 
either  did  not  fear  the  snakes  or  was  quite  confident  of 
his  serum,  for  he  teased  them,  stepped  on  their  tails, 
grabbed  them  by  the  neck  just  below  their  fangs  and  open 
mouths,  and  finally  holding  one  or  two  of  them  in  this 
position,  put  an  iron  hook  in  their  mouths  and  had  them 
spit  the  venom  on  it  through  their  hollow  teeth.  There 
were  first  shown  us  the  non-poisonous  kinds,  which  he  had 
in  these  concrete  domes  inside  a  concrete  fence  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  There  was  nothing  to  keep  them 
from  crawling  over  except  their  indifference,  which  they 
never  lost  unless  he  choked  or  squeezed  or  stepped  on  them. 

Then  he  took  us  to  the  poisonous  variety,  which  were 
likewise  housed,  except  that  in  addition  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  moat  three  or  four  feet  wide.  They  seemed 
to  dislike  the  water,  although  at  our  suggestion  he  pushed 
two  of  them  into  it.  The  rattlers  were  particularly  in¬ 
teresting.  They  coiled  into  complete  circles  except  for 
the  heads,  which  were  about  three  inches  at  right  angles 
with  the  circle,  and  when  they  had  accumulated  all  the 
spring  they  could  compress  into  their  quivering  bodies 
they  would  raise  their  tails,  on  which  there  were  the  buttons 
or  rattlers,  and  shake  them  until  the  vibration  could  be 
distinctly  heard  ten  feet  away.  When  he  grabbed  one, 
after  having  first  pressed  the  hook  on  his  neck,  with  his 
hand  he  forced  open  his  mouth  and  we  could  distinctly 
see  the  snapping  eyes  and  the  two  sharp  fangs  in  the  upper 
jaw  and  four  sharper  teeth  in  the  lower.  The  snakes  re¬ 
peatedly  struck  at  his  puttees  of  leather,  and  as  he  held 
the  sole  of  his  thick  shoes  towards  them  they  tried  to  bury 
their  fangs  in  them.  It  was  a  good  show  and  we  enjoyed 
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especially  seeing  the  coral  cobra,  which  was  red,  with  white 
and  black  stripes.  A  rich  purple  snake  moved  upon  the 
edge  of  its  flattened  body. 

We  rushed  back  to  the  city  along  the  splendid  Avenida 
Paulista,  a  wonderful  residence  street  with  beautiful  gar¬ 
dens,  and  gilt  and  silver  fences,  and  lovely  vivid  flowers  and 
bushes. 

Once  we  stopped  at  the  pretty  tropical  park,  where  we 
had  a  surprisingly  fine  view  of  Sao  Paulo  below,  one  of 
the  best  panoramas  I  have  seen  on  the  trip. 

The  Avenida  Paulista  is  several  miles  long  and  is  one 
big  garden  into  which  are  set  the  modern  French  renais¬ 
sance  houses  so  popular  in  Southern  France  and  along  the 
Riviera.  We  passed  the  big  plaza  and  some  fine  new 
boulevards,  stopped  to  buy  some  photographs,  and  were 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  return  train  leaving  at  noon  for 
Santos.  The  return  trip  was  as  disappointing  as  going 
had  been,  because  great  masses  of  clouds  hung  like  a  gray 
pall  over  the  mountains.  When  we  passed  through  it 
and  looked  down  on  it  the  effect  was  that  we  were  looking 
on  white  smoky  water  which  was  breaking  into  mists  at 
the  sides  of  the  green  mountains.  Nearly  every  inch  of 
ground  was  green  with  lichens,  or  grass,  or  bushes  or  trees. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  palms,  the  prettiest  being  the  light 
green  variety  that  hang  over  like  the  tops  of  umbrellas. 
We  went  through  acres  and  acres  of  bananas  with  the 
green  bunches  of  fruit  always  underneath.  They  grow 
here  about  five  or  six  feet  high.  Arriving  at  Santos  again 
we  drove  along  the  beautiful  bend  on  the  ocean  where  there 
were  gorgeous  homes  on  the  left  like  those  at  Sao  Paulo. 
The  night  before  we  had  gone  to  Miramar  to  play  roulette 
and  I  had  won  ten  thousand  milreis  (ten  dollars).  Santos 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  growing  places  in  South 
America  and  its  future  is  unbounded. 

The  Captain  had  told  us  we  might  start  promptly  at 
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Upper :  Kodagan  Street,  Sao  Paulo. 
Lower:  Anhangabahu  Park,  Sao  Paulo. 


Garden,  of  Avenida  Paulista,  Sao  Paulo. 
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Upper:  Republic  Park,  Sao  Paulo. 
Lower:  Garden  of  Light,  Sao  Paulo. 
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four,  so  of  course  we  were  on  board  ready,  but  we  didn’t 
leave  until  six,  because  the  conveyors  were  loading,  among 
other  things,  thirty  thousand  bags  of  coffee  for  New  York. 
At  last  the  gang-plank  was  hoisted  and  we  sailed  for  Rio, 
where  they  say  “all  the  dreams  come  true.” 


XXII 


RIO  JANEIRO 

Sugar  Loaf  Peak — A  Rubber  Tree  and  “Sensitive  Mimosa” — Eu¬ 
calypti — Lemon,  Orange  and  Cotton  Bushes — Camphor  and  Cinnamon 
Trees — Bamboos  and  Date  Palms — Copacabana — HSrial  Trolley — Quinta 
Vista  Park  and  the  National  Museum — Emperor  Dom  Pedro’s  Car¬ 
riage — Birds,  Snakes  and  Butterflies — Indian  Pottery,  Feather  Head- 
Dresses,  Beads  and  War  Ornaments — Indian  Dance  Masks — War 
Trophies — Night  Life  in  Rio — Luxurious  Hotel  Accommodations. 

August  second,  Rio  Janeiro 

I  left  a  call  for  six.  At  that  unearthly  hour  I  looked 
out  and  saw  it  was  still  cloudy,  so  I  turned  over  and  went 
to  sleep  again  until  seven,  when  the  doctor  came  on  hoard, 
examined  my  passport  and  vaccination  certificate,  and  said 
there  was  nothing  to  keep  us  on  board  longer. 

We  had  by  this  time  almost  rounded  the  Pao  Assucar, 
or  “ sugar -loaf,”  on  our  left  as  we  steamed  north,  and 
were  nearly  ready  to  turn  westward  into  the  mountainous 
harbor  of  Rio.  Heavy  white  clouds  floated  far  below  the  tops 
of  the  big  peaks,  and  as  we  turned  west  all  we  could  see 
was  the  blue  haze  of  a  foggy  morning  and  the  “early  birds” 
who  had  risen  for  the  sunrise.  After  several  hours  of 
delay  I  again  packed  my  six  bags  and  loaded  them  into  the 
hands  of  “porter  number  two.”  He  brought  a  retinue  of 
assistants  who  were  required  by  the  polite  customs  official 
to  stand  with  three  valises  on  the  head  of  each  porter  until 
every  passenger  had  come  down  the  gang-plank.  Then  in 
solemn  procession  we  marched  in  single  file  to  the  customs 
examinations  place,  which  was  six  warehouses  away.  It 
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took  us  fifteen  minutes.  The  examination  was  over  in  a 
minute  and  I  was  soon  whizzing  away  in  a  Studebaker  to 
the  Gloria  Hotel.  In  the  afternoon  I  drove  to  the  Jardin 
Botanico,  where  I  saw  the  finest  display  of  trees  and  plants 
in  the  world,  and  spent  the  most  interesting  afternoon  I 
ever  enjoyed. 

I  saw  a  rubber  tree  which  the  attendant  touched  with 
the  point  of  his  knife  and  a  milky  juice  spurted  out. 
From  the  rubber  tree  bark  he  carefully  pulled  out  a  tendril 
of  the  bark  as  I  thought,  and  in  a  second  I  had  in  my 
hand  a  rubber  band  of  excellent  quality.  Then  I  saw  the 
traveler’s  tree  where  he  separated  the  palm-like  leaves 
and  a  pure  tasteless  water  (which  I  tried)  leaked  out 
in  a  perfect  stream.  Then  he  took  me  to  a  small  pine  bush 
which  when  broken  exuded  a  very  sharp  oil,  and  next  to 
a  fragrant  tea  plant  with  small  yellow  flower  which  had 
an  odor  better  than  vanilla.  Then  I  saw  the  most  remark¬ 
able  plant  called  “sensitive  Mimosa.”1  When  he  brushed 
this  weedy-looking  plant  with  small  leaves,  as  soon  as  his 
hand  had  gone  over  them  they  crumpled  downward  wi'th 
as  shrinking  modesty  as  ever  debutante  avoided  rude  gaze. 
I  broke  off  two  leaves,  but  after  they  had  been  detached 
they  were  no  longer  sensitive.  Then  there  were  eucalypti, 
and  lemon  bushes  and  orange  trees  and  a  cotton  bush  ten 
feet  high  from  which  I  plucked  a  boll,  and  camphor  trees 
very  large  and  old,  and  a  tree  of  cinnamon  bark,  and  bam¬ 
boos  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  date  palms  with  tendrils 
six  or  seven  feet  long.  There  were  all  sorts  of  large  fruit 
depending  from  big  trees  by  little  short  handles,  and 
heavy  dark  grasses  that  looked  like  carpets  that  had  allowed 
the  pile  to  grow  long,  and  three  stately  avenues  of  royal 
palms,  136  trees  in  all,  each  over  a  hundred  years  old. 
Then  I  saw  the  oldest  palm  in  Brazil,  planted  in  1810,  a 
tremendously  tall  one,  and  dates  from  which  horny  look- 
1  Mimosa  pudica. 


Botanical  Garden,  Rio  Janeiro. 
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ing  buttons  are  cut  in  America,  and  the  ordinary  date,  and 
a  vermilion  tree  which  if  I  am  not  mistaken  had  a  sort 
of  nut  which  when  crushed  would  give  a  red  fluid.  I 
was  told  that  there  was  another  tree,  which  had  red 
splotches  on  it,  that  gave  red  sap  almost  as  deep  as  blood. 
The  gardens  are  most  artistic  and  the  arrangement  .of  the 
royal  palms  is  wonderfully  stately.  Of  course  they  have 
no  leaves  or  limbs  except  at  the  top,  and  they  seemed  huge 
long  parasols.  There  is  a  line  of  them  parallel  with  the 
fences  or  wall  around  the  gardens,  then  there  are  two  other 
vistas  of  them  that  run  at  acute  angles  to  the  first  line. 
There  are  grand  old  beeches  cut  short  and  bunchy,  and 
there  are  giant  ferns  of  every  kind.  Another  thing  I 
saw  was  an  avenue  of  reeds  that  are  grown  to  bend  over 
on  one  side,  and  make  an  almost  complete  arch.  One  of 
the  very  interesting  things  was  a  clump  of  bamboos  with 
so  many  thorns  on  them  that  a  bird  couldn’t  fly  through 
their  height  of  thirty  feet.  We  saw  no  end  of  cocoanut 
palms,  and  the  whole  garden  had  running  culverts  crossed 
by  rustic  bridges  of  concrete.  I  didn’t  see  half  enough 
of  it  and  I  am  going  back  there  before  I  leave. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  I  saw  was  a  tree  literally 
growing  inside  of  another  of  a  different  kind.  The  out¬ 
side  tree  had  completely  encircled  but  had  not  killed  the 
one  it  encompassed. 

Then  I  drove  along  the  ocean  front  of  the  new  devel¬ 
opment  called  Copacabana,  which  fronts  the  sea  for  miles, 
and  between  it  and  the  lovely  villas  there  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  asphalt  boulevard  with  tropical  trees  in  the  center. 
The  various  sections  of  this  boulevard  are  known  by  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  and  together  they  make  a  road  miles  long, 
with  the  blue  mountains  and  the  cascading  sea  mounting 
the  sandy  beach  below  for  an  eternal  and  beautiful  pano¬ 
rama.  Thirteen  hundred  feet  above  could  be  seen  the 
aerial  trolley  extending  from  the  power  house  to  a  short 
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Botanical  Garden,  Rio  Janeiro. 
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Fashionable  Copacabana  Beach,  Rio  J aneiro. 
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mountain  and  from  the  peak  of  that  to  the  peak  of  the 
“sugar  loaf,”  a  dizzy  contrivance  for  reaching  this  king 
of  marine  views.  I  got  back  to  the  Gloria  in  time  to  take 
a  friend  to  tea  at  Alvear’s  confiseria,  which  was  not  partic¬ 
ularly  interesting  because  not  foreign  enough  in  atmosphere 
to  suit  Rio.  The  streets  were  jammed  with  cars,  and  there 
is  more  life  here,  and  a  great  deal  more  room  for  it 
than  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  shops  were  bright  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  as  we  passed  along  an  American  Negro  asked  if 
we  wanted  to  buy  some  diamond  ear-rings.  His  name  he 
said  was  “Fitzmaurice.” 

August  third ,  Rio  Janerio 

The  wonder  and  beauty  of  Rio  continue  to  grow  upon 
me.  This  morning  I  went  through  the  National  Museum 
in  Quinta  Vista  Park.  At  the  front  door  are  two  state 
carriages  used  by  the  former  Emperor  Dom  Pedro.  They 
are  the  usual  heavy  affairs  painted  in  red  and  gold  with 
a  great  red  cloth  on  which  the  driver  sat,  and  they  are 
lighted  with  four  beautifully-chased  brass  lamps.  The 
steps  unfold  and  their  carpeted  rounds  finally  landed  the 
passenger  on  the  ground.  Inside,  the  satin  of  yellow  was 
very  elaborately  brocaded  and  the  two  seats  faced  each 
other.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  humblest  Ford 
owner  of  to-day  had  more  comfort  and  very  much  more 
speed  than  this  beautiful  coach  afforded  its  occupants  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  museum  has  the  usual 
collections  of  animals  and  fish  and  stones.  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  these  except  to  say  that  I  saw  a  sextahedral  crystal 
that  was  three  feet  long  and  a  foot  through.  The  bird 
exhibit  was  especially  fine,  from  humming  birds  to  condors, 
which  latter  were  classified  as  aves  rapin.  The  latter  were 
some  nine  or  ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip  and  there  was  an  al¬ 
most  amusing  white  ruffle  of  feathers  around  their  scrawny 
pink  necks.  The  snakes  and  butterflies  were  alone  worth 
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going  to  see,  and  the  Indian  exibit  was  gorgeous.  The  pot¬ 
tery  was  of  course  crude,  as  everything  else  was,  but  the  color¬ 
ing  of  the  feather  head-dresses,  beads  and  war-ornaments 
was  very  extraordinary  and  showed  remarkable  skill. 
The  masks  used  at  their  dances  when  their  chiefs  or  pro¬ 
spective  chiefs  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty  were  striking  in 
the  extreme,  and  their  garments  worn  on  festive  occasions 
were  marvels  of  bead  work  that  required  no  end  of  patience 
and  skill.  One  of  the  interesting  things  I  saw  was  a  small 
comb  made  of  pieces  of  wood  smaller  than  toothpicks  with 
the  spaces  between  formed  by  threads  woven  in  and  out. 
There  were  here,  too,  the  shrunken  faces  caused  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  skulls  of  enemies  and  the  black  hair  still  hung 
from  their  scalps.  Yellow  and  red  predominated,  and  as  a 
sample  of  how  they  prize  colors  I  recall  seeing  a  vermilion 
box  which  kept  the  precious  tint  intact.  There  were  cases  of 
sharpened  flint  arrow-heads,  and  paddles  and  dugouts,  and 
spears  and  blow-guns,  with  elaborate  quivers  for  poisoned 
arrows,  and  feathered  darts  as  delicate  as  any  of  the  flies 
made  by  modern  sporting  dealers. 

The  costumes  of  leather  and  feathers  and  beads  were  really 
magnificent  and  showed  rare,  if  crude,  artistic  skill.  The 
museum  has  a  wonderful  setting  in  the  artistic  park  with 
its  great  bunched  beeches  and  its  avenue  of  over-arched  bam¬ 
boos,  and  nodding  palm  plumes  and  quiet  lagoons  around 
the  edges  of  which  there  stood  on  one  leg  wise  white  birds 
which  never  moved.  Some  of  the  trees  were  back-grounded 
on  the  long  dark  green  grass  that  makes  such  sharp  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  bright  green  of  the  ordinary  grass.  We 
drove  back  by  the  Canal  do  Mangue  through  the  long  ave¬ 
nue  that  has  four  rows  of  stately  palms  and  the  moat  be¬ 
tween  the  two  inner  rows,  and  stopped  by  the  MonecLa  or 
mint  on  one  side  of  another  pretty  city  park  which  is  near 
the  Praia  Republica.  On  the  return  to  the  Gloria  Hotel 
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we  came  by  the  pretty  Santa  Teresa  section  whose  high  hill 
is  reached  by  a  viaduct  far  above  the  street. 

August  fourth,  Rio  Janeiro. 

Last  night  it  continued  to  rain.  I  went  to  a  theater 
to  see  the  “eruption  of  Mount  Etna,”  but  it  was  dis¬ 
appointing  as  it  merely  shows  two  men  running  down  the 
volcano  from  the  shower  of  stones  that  was  thrown  up  and 
fell  back  black  into  the  crater.  Afterwards  I  went  to  the 
Phenix  where  I  was  told  there  was  a  little  excitement  later, 
but  I  was  too  early,  and  the  attendant  told  me  in  English 
that  it  didn’t  start  until  eleven-thirty,  by  which  time  I  was 
safely  in  bed.  It  was  a  cabaret,  with  one  “artist”  and  then 
dancing,  and  this  alternation  keeps  up  until  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  This  afternoon  I  met  Mrs.  Ellyson,  wife  of 
our  American  commander  who  is  down  here  on  the  American 
commission.  She  was  exceedingly  cordial  and  drove  me  out 
to  see  her  mother  at  their  beautiful  house  in  Copacabana. 
There  place  is  quite  large  and  goes  nearly  through  the  block, 
with  the  sitting-room  facing  the  lovely  beach  where  the 
green  and  white  water  was  booming  in  high  tide.  As  they 
drove  me  back  to  the  hotel  there  were  hundreds  of  rapidly 
moving  cars  being  driven  very  fast  along  the  ocean 
boulevard. 

I  have  moved  my  apartment  to  the  water  side  of  this  hotel 
and  have  to-night  seen  for  the  first  time  the  necklace  of  yel¬ 
low  lights  that  shed  their  bright  rays  around  the  harbor  of 
Rio.  Up  the  sides  of  the  “sugar  loaf”  there  are  two  rows  of 
them  that  look  like  heavenly  stairs  that  stop  before  reaching 
the  top. 

Below  me  are  the  three  terraces  of  the  hotel,  and  between 
it  and  the  roadway  that  skirts  the  bay  is  a  park  of  thick 
green  trees  in  the  center  of  which  there  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
a  figure  taking  off  his  hat  in  an  attitude  of  reverence.  It 
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Sugar  Loaf  and  Rio  Harbor  at  Night. 
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looks  singularly  like  he  had  his  hat  off  to  this  marvelous 
view  of  sea  and  sky  that  spreads  out  blue  and  beautiful  be¬ 
fore  him.  When  the  sun  comes  out  I  am  going  to  sit  by  my 
open  window,  and  try  to  write  how  it  looks.  To-day  it  is 
still  cloudy  and  the  sky  lines  are  vague  and  the  water  dull. 
Back  of  the  hotel  are  the  lovely  white  and  pink  villas  perched 
on  the  high  hills  like  the  houses  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  above 
them  wave  the  nodding  and  drooping  palm  leaves,  clear  cut 
and  sentinel-like  against  the  dark  green  of  the  verdured 
mountains  behind  and  above.  The  picture  is  enchanting, 
and  seems  altogether  unreal  because  there  is  scarcely  a  tree 
in  the  landscape  here  that  we  ever  see  in  America. 

There  is  no  trouble  about  passports  here.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  see  that  the  hotel  porter  has  them  a  day  or  so  in 
advance  and  you  have  no  bother  as  you  do  in  Europe,  where 
half  the  civilian  population  seems  to  have  to  take  part  before 
you  are  accorded  the  privilege  of  overpaying  for  the  vise. 

This  is  the  cheapest  country  I  have  ever  traveled  in  that 
gave  any  comfort.  I  have  a  very  large  room,  with  an  ante¬ 
room  and  an  enormous  bath,  together  with  a  very  attractive 
verandah,  for  which  I  pay  American  plan  the  munificent  sum 
of  five  dollars  American  gold  a  day. 
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Daybreak  at  Botafago,  Rio  Janeiro. 


Part  of  Rio  Harbor. 
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FLYING  OVER  RIO  HARBOR 

An  American  Pilot — Exciting  Preparations  for  a  Thrilling  Ascent — 
Sensations  of  Flying — An  JSrial  Panorama — The  Cold  Forces  Us  to 
Descend — Back  to  Earth  Again — The  Penitentiary — Arts  and  Crafts  of 
the  Prisoners — An  Unusual  Gift. 


August  seventh,  Rio  Janeiro 

You  haven’t  really  lived  until  you  have  flown  over  the  bay 
of  Rio  in  an  aeroplane  and  looked  down  on  this  marvelous 
panorama  of  sea  and  sky  and  white  buildings  with  their  red 
roofs.  The  trip  is  such  a  combination  of  beauty  and  thrill 
and  awe  that  it  is  worth  all  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of 
travel  it  takes  to  get  here. 

My  friend  Commander  Ellyson,  the  serial  expert  of  our 
navy  who  is  down  here  (as  one  of  the  commission  of  sixteen 
sent  out  by  our  government)  advising  with  the  Brazilians, 
went  with  me  this  morning  to  the  starting  place  at  ten 
o’clock.  The  day  was  brilliant  in  its  perfection,  with  the 
sun  just  enough  shadowed  by  clouds  not  to  be  too  dazzling. 
The  pilot,  an  understudy  of  Hoover,  the  American  who  runs 
the  plane  down  here,  was  a  diminutive  man  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who  won  his  spurs  by  driving  and  teaching  in  France 
during  the  war,  and  there  was  something  in  his  manner  that 
gave  me  confidence  as  we  looked  over  the  big  Curtiss  sea¬ 
gull  type  with  its  spread  of  sixty  feet  to  the  wings  and  its 
length  of  fifty  feet  from  its  nose  to  its  tail.  The  yellow 
plane  seemed  very  sturdy  and  the  plane  wires  looked  as  if 
they  couldn’t  possibly  break,  wdiile  the  boat  (it  was  a  hydro¬ 
aeroplane)  seemed  as  compact  and  reliable  as  anything  could 
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be.  As  the  Commander  and  I  got  in  behind  the  pilot  he  re¬ 
marked  that  he  had  sworn  never  to  get  in  another  plane  with 
but  one  control,  but  he  would  make  an  exception  of  this  time. 
I  didn’t  know  what  this  meant,  but  it  was  not  entirely  reas¬ 
suring.  The  machine  was  then  rolled  on  its  two  wheels  down 
the  stone  incline  into  the  water  where  for  a  minute  it  rested 
like  a  duck.  The  rope  it  had  slid  down  by  was  then  loosened 
and  the  engine  was  started.  The  helmet  which  covered  my 
ears  didn’t  by  any  means  shut  out  the  sound,  but  by  holding 
it  close  to  my  ears  I  could  deaden  it  a  little.  When  the 
wind  which  blew  afterwards  quite  strong  at  our  2000  feet  al¬ 
titude  drove  it  from  my  head,  the  sound  was  the  kind  tim¬ 
ber  makes  when  a  circular  saw  goes  through  it.  It  is  a 
sharp  z-z-z-z-z-z-z-,  and  you  are  glad  enough  to  clasp  the  hel¬ 
met  close  to  your  ears  with  the  leather  chin-strap.  To  get 
the  engine  warmed  up  we  skidded  along  the  waves  for  four 
or  five  minutes,  and  I  found  the  sensation  just  like  a  very 
rapidly  moving  motor-boat.  Then  very  slowly  and  gradu¬ 
ally  we  began  to  leave  the  water,  and  at  a  very  slight  angle 
go  up  into  the  air.  As  far  as  excitement  and  fear  at  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  are  concerned,  the  experience  was  a 
disappointment,  but  the  strangeness  of  the  feeling  as  you 
seem  to  be  remaining  stationary  and  things  below  you  going 
still  further  down,  is  surprising.  We  headed  at  sixty  miles 
an  hour  for  an  island  and  seemed  surely  about  to  run  into  its 
rocky  sides,  but  again  the  machine  veered  upward,  and  we 
passed  over  it.  As  fast  as  you  go  you  never  realize  it,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  objects  on  your  own  level  to  gauge  your 
speed  by.  As  you  go  higher,  of  course,  the  objects  below  seem 
smaller,  and  a  Brazilian  battle-ship  under  us  looked  merely 
the  size  of  a  tin  toy-ship,  while  canoes  or  small  boats  were 
only  specks  that  left  white  trails  almost  too  small  to  discern 
at  all.  I  had  been  told  that  when  we  turned  one  side  or  the 
other  would  be  tipped,  and  I  was  prepared  for  the  swerve 
the  plane  took  the  next  moment.  But  it  was  under  such 
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perfect  control  that  I  felt  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger. 
We  now  went  over  the  city,  and  I  could  see  the  fan-lights  in 
the  red  roofs  flashing  like  signal  mirrors.  Below  these  the 
streets  seemed  mere  yellow  ribbons,  almost  hidden  in  the  case 
of  the  big  avenues,  by  the  green  trees  on  their  border. 
Crossing  one  of  these  was  one  of  the  delusions.  I  was  quite 
sure  that  it  took  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  to  cross  one  of 
these  streets,  but  this  must  have  been  wrong,  because  while 
the  streets  are  a  hundred  feet  wide  we  were  going,  I  was  told 
afterwards,  at  least  eighty  miles  an  hour.  The  effect  of  the 
scenery  below  is  one  of  quickly  succeeding  pictures  that  are 
almost  like  dissolving  views,  and  unless  you  look  very 
steadily  it  is  hard  to  get  the  outlines.  Passing  over  the  city, 
whose  parks  looked  not  much  bigger  than  green  patches,  we 
drove  over  the  bay  again  and  headed  for  Sugar  Loaf,  the 
sharp  bold  rock  that  thrusts  its  gray  head  nearly  a  thousand 
feet  out  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  tilted  mountain,  and  one  side  of 
its  angled  precipices  seems  twisted  by  some  mighty  con¬ 
vulsion,  so  that  as  you  circle  it,  it  appears  to  move,  and  it 
is  puzzling  to  follow  its  lines.  As  we  went  over  the  land 
side  of  it  the  little  car  that  runs  on  two  cables  between 
this  and  another  mountain  was  making  its  tranquil  trip, 
and  although  I  had  been  in  the  car  the  day  before  I  never 
until  now  realized  how  far  it  swung  over  the  thick  trees 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm  below.  We  went  very  near, 
almost  too  near  for  comfort  it  seemed  to  me.  Then  we 
flew  just  far  enough  out  to  sea  to  realize  the  grandeur  of 
the  entrance  to  Rio  harbor.  The  Sugar  Loaf  guarded  the 
southern  entrance,  and  the  fortress  of  Santa  Cruz  on  another 
mountain  guarded  the  northern  side.  Swinging  in.  mid¬ 
air  I  felt  that  such  a  gate  to  such  a  harbor  was  worthy  of 
the  passage  of  celestial  ships. 

As  we  again  came  inside  the  almost  completely  mountain- 
locked  harbor  the  hundred  miles  of  water  glistened  like 
billions  of  diamonds  in  the  bright  tropical  sun-light.  The 
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waves  sparkled  and  danced  under  the  strong  rays,  and  on 
every  side  the  mountains  were  silhouetted  into  soft  blue 
shapes  that  made  a  wonderful  frame  for  the  picture  of 
indented  bays  and  frowning  hills  and  gleaming  white 
churches  and  thick,  dark  trees.  The  beaches  showed  very 
white  in  the  sun-light,  and  the  shallow  waves  coruscated 
into  white  foam  as  they  broke  on  the  shining  sands.  Big 
ships  from  every  nation  were  ranged  along  the  wharves 
and  busy  cargadores  were  loading  and  unloading  them. 
Some  of  them  stood  silent  and  quiet,  others  were  throwing 
out  great  black  lines  of  smoke  preparatory  to  steaming 
away  to  every  land.  Then  there  were  graceful  brigs  and 
barkentines,  and  some  grim  four-masted  hulks  that  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  breezed  in  from  spicy  seas.  Men 
straining  under  the  heavy  loads  on  their  bent  backs  were 
carrying  on  board  great  bags  of  coffee  and  cocoa.  Below  us 
now  was  the  arsenal  with  its  wild  coffee  trees,  and  almost 
within  a  minute  later  the  Park  of  the  Republic,  with  its 
shady  walks  and  inviting  grottoes.  Along  the  beach  shore 
line  far  away  was  the  white  bund  along  the  western  shore 
that  marks  the  aristocratic  suburb  called  Copacabana, 
where  the  night  before  my  driver  had  told  me  only  capital- 
istas  lived.  The  last  exposition  buildings  shone  very 
bright  in  the  sunlight  below,  and  the  cupola  of  one  of 
them  was  strangely  like  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople. 
Below  us  now,  very  clear  and  red  and  rugged,  is  the  hill 
that  these  enterprising  people  cut  down  because  they 
thought  it  was  in  the  way  of  their  lovely  city,  and  south 
or  west  of  this  is  a  new-made  oval  that  the  Jockey  Club 
is  reclaiming  from  the  sea  for  their  new  track.  But  I  can’t 
tell  you  half  of  wRat  we  saw  and  the  delight  of  seeing  it 
this  way.  We  had  a  very  definite  feeling  of  superiority 
or  “aboveness,”  and  I  was  sorry  that  it  became  so  cold 
without  our  coats  that  we  had  to  begin  our  descent.  The 
last  picture  I  have  in  my  mind  is  the  sharp  outlines  of 
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four  stately  royal  palms  on  the  highest  ground  above  Rio 
bay,  and  with  their  hundred  feet  of  height  and  their  two 
thousand  feet  of  elevation  they  hardly  seemed  tall  enough 
to  symbolize  our  uplifted  feelings. 

Leaving  the  island  we  started  from  I  was  soon  lunching 
with  my  friend  Doctor  Galvao,  after  which  we  visited  the 
remarkable  penitentiary  built  in  1834  but  constructed  with 
such  foresight  that  the  most  modern  ones  to-day  seem  but 
a  small  improvement  over  it.  The  cells  are  light  and  well 
aired  by  the  outside  sunlight,  and  there  is  an  inspection 
corridor  that  keeps  every  cell  under  the  eye  of  the  guard. 
The  men  are  kept  constantly  at  work  making  remarkable 
furniture,  and  shoes,  and  printing  well  bound  illuminated 
books,  painting  and  mosaic  work,  brooms,  automobile  repair¬ 
ing  and  tins  for  canning  native  products.  The  infirmary 
is  a  model,  as  is  indeed  the  whole  place,  due  entirely,  I 
am  convinced,  to  patriotism,  energy,  foresight  and  vision 
of  Senor  Loureiro,  the  efficient  and  able  manager.  I  ad¬ 
mired  an  odd-shaped  chair  of  mahogany  that  had  a  partic¬ 
ularly  pleasing  “angle  of  comfort”;  when  I  reached  my 
hotel  the  chair  was  in  my  room  with  the  Senor ’s  compli¬ 
ments.  It  is  the  most  comfortable  chair  ever  made. 
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XXIV 


TO  THE  TOP  OF  CORCOVADA 

Chartering  a  Special  Car  to  the  Summit  of  Corcovada — Our  Im¬ 
promptu  Guests — Towards  the  Top  of  Corcovada — The  Peak — The  View 
of  Rio  Below. 


August  sixth,  Rio  Janeiro 

From  the  top  of  Corcovada,  2,160  feet  up  the  highest 
accessible  peak  around  Rio,  I  obtained  to-day  for  the  first 
time  the  configuration  of  this  puzzling  harbor.  Mrs.  Elly- 
son  and  the  Commander  would  not  come  on  account  of 

President  Harding’s  death,  and  Mrs. -  was  detained, 

so  Mr.  Camp  and  I  had  to  go  alone  in  the  special  car  I 
had  chartered  to  go  all  the  way  up,  for  ten  dollars.  This 
was  necessary  because  the  only  cars  we  could  use  except 
this  one  only  went  half  way.  We  motored  to  the  station 
and  were  soon  examining  the  Swiss  engine  that  was  to  push 
us  up  at  angles  of  forty  degrees  and  worse  for  twenty-five 
hundred  feet.  It  seemed  strong  enough  and  there  were  two 
iron  choke-band  brakes  that  looked  adequate,  but  the 
little  cog  wheel  that  ground  us  up  hill  and  was  to  ease 
us  down  didn’t  look  particularly  substantial.  Then  there 
were  two  overhead  trolley  wires  to  furnish  the  “juice.” 
It  took  half  an  hour  to  push  us  up,  and  twice  we  had  to 
await  the  schedules  of  the  down-coming  cars.  When  we 
started  we  saw  some  disappointed  Brazilians  who  wanted  to 
go  all  the  way  up  and  had  no  car,  so  I  invited  them  on  our 
“special”  and  they  were  exceedingly  effusive  in  thanking 
us.  We  wound  up  and  around  the  mountain  of  Corcovado 
through  as  nearly  jungle  as  I  could  conceive,  long  palms 
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that  grew  up  through  the  branches  of  bigger  trees,  great 
water-oaks  or  wild  coffee  (I  .couldn’t  tell  which),  tangles 
of  parasite  vines,  and  moss,  and  green  bird’s-nest  looking 
growths,  totally  different  from  the  trees  they  attached 
themselves  to,  bananas,  and  mangoes,  and  what  seemed 
gourds  or  squashes  growing  at  the  top  of  poles  twenty 
feet  high.  The  growth  was  so  dense  that  the  sun  never 
got  through  and  consequently  these  parts  of  the  trip  were 
so  cool  that  I  put  on  my  overcoat. 

At  last,  a  hundred  feet  from  the  top,  the  car  stopped 
and  I  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  pavilion  above. 
I  found  it  made  of  iron  and  concrete  and  it  commanded 
a  marvelous  view,  like  a  picture  or  map  spread  out  below, 
dotted  with  curved  white  beaches,  glittering  domes,  green 
thick  tree  growths,  tiny  streets,  railroads  which  could 
only  be  recognized  by  two  shining  rails,  churches  tower¬ 
ing  above  the  other  houses,  palaces  gleaming  yellow  with 
red  roofs,  mountains  rearing  their  rough  heads,  islands 
shimmering  in  the  blue-green  sea,  and  fairy-looking  ships 
gliding  along  the  smooth  waters  nearly  twenty-five  hundred 
feet  below.  It  is  a  better  view  than  Sugar  Loaf  gives 
because  it  is  higher  and  you  can  see  more  points  of  the 
compass. 

I  wanted  to  stay  until  sunset,  but  it  was  too  long  to  wait. 

I  noticed  that  we  only  crossed  one  or  two  strong  tres¬ 
tles  which  spanned  gulches  hundreds  of  feet  below,  and 
finally  we  had  reached  the  bottom  again,  and  were  home 
at  the  Gloria  Hotel. 


Avenida  Rio  Branco  at  Night,  Rio  Janeiro. 
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XXY 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  BRAZIL 

An  Appointment  with  the  Great  Arturo  da  Silva  Bernardes — Meeting 
the  President’s  Secretary — Cordiality,  Democracy  and  Charm  of  Brazil’s 
Chief  Executive — Personality  of  President  Bernardes. 

August  seventh,  Rio  Janeiro 

This  morning  I  had  a  private  audience  with  the  President, 
Doctor  Arturo  Bernardes,  by  appointment  made  through  Dr. 
Galvao.  Dr.  Galvao  is  the  very  efficient  and  able  assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  Rio,  a  man  of  great  patri¬ 
otism  and  progressiveness. 

It  was  “Deputy  Day”  and  nearly  twenty  of  these  digni¬ 
taries,  several  of  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting, 
were  waiting  to  see  His  Excellency.  His  orderly,  or  Secre¬ 
tary,  attired  in  spotless  white  linen,  and  showing  his 
military  rank  by  the  gold  braid,  showed  me  in  ahead  of 
the  others  who  were  waiting,  and  the  President  cordially 
shook  hands  and  invited  me  to  sit  on  the  comfortable  sofa 
which  stood  to  the  left  of  his  desk.  He  speaks  the  most 
precise  and  beautiful  Portuguese,  and  his  rounded  words 
brought  back  the  poetry  of  Camoens  and  the  Lusiadas. 
He  modulated  his  voice  so  pleasantly  and  spoke  so  dis¬ 
tinctly,  it  was  quite  easy  to  understand  him  as  he  spoke 
of  the  aspirations  of  his  country  and  his  desire  for  the 
closest  possible  relations  of  friendship  with  the  United 
States,  saying  that  he  wished  to  feel  that  they  were  one 
country  in  spirit  and  friendship.  I  referred  in  my  bad 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  to  the  similarity  of  our  constitu¬ 
tions  and  institutions  as  well  as  our  national  hopes,  and 
told  him  that  upon  my  return,  he  would  find  that  I  was 
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a  South  American  propagandist.  I  referred  to  the  interest 
that  attached  to  the  new  short  railroad  line  between 
Bolivia  and  Buenos  Aires  over  the  route  of  which  I  had 
lately  come  by  motor.  Several  times  I  apologized  for  tak¬ 
ing  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  of  so  busy  a  man 
while  the  notables  were  awaiting  his  audience,  but  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  I  stay  until  he  had  finished  what  he  had  to  say. 
I  told  him  I  realized  for  the  first  time  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  Portuguese  in  our  public  schools,  whereas  I 
had  formerly  only  advocated  the  study  of  Spanish,  and 
after  again  expressing  the  honor  I  felt  at  meeting  him  in 
this  personal  way,  I  told  him  the  best  way  to  know  us 
was  for  us  to  know  him  and  that  could  only  be  done  by 
his  coming  at  the  first  available  opportunity  to  our  city 
of  New  York.  He  showed  the  greatest  cordiality  and  the 
greatest  democracy,  and  his  whole  manner  impressed  me 
that  I  was  talking  to  a  man  who  not  only  had  the  charm 
of  great  conversational  ability  and  fine  military  bearing, 
but  who  was  also  a  scholar  of  culture  and  philosophical 
trend  of  thought,  and  back  of  all  this,  the  very  striking 
reserve  that  only  great  men  possess.  I  could  see  through 
his  manner  and  his  courtly  bearing  the  history  of  some 
fine  Portuguese  blood  that  told  as  soon  as  he  spoke.  He 
compels  interest  and  friendship,  and  I  left  feeling  that  I 
had  made  an  acquaintance  worthy  of  all  the  best  traditions 
of  his  country  and  his  inherited  blood.  His  thoughtful, 
modest  demeanor,  in  spite  of  his  great  power,  will  long  be 
an  agreeable  memory  of  this  ruler  of  thirty-five  millions 
of  people.  I  returned  by  the  reception  salon  to  get  my  cane 
and  hat,  where  the  agreeable  deputies  were  awaiting  the 
stroke  of  two  o’clock  to  see  him  on  matters  of  state.  They 
stood  under  a  splendid  oil  painting  of  the  signing  of  their 
constitution.  I  bowed  again  to  them,  passed  the  high  wall 
that  encloses  the  tropical  gardens  surrounding  the  royal 
palace  and  was  soon  at  the  Gloria  hotel  again. 


Avenida  Rio  Branco,  Rio  Janeiro. 
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THE  CURIO  SHOPS  OF  RIO 

Searching  for  a  Real  Curio  Shop — The  Value  of  Feminine  Advice — 
Temptations  of  an  Antique  Hunter— An  Armadillo — A  Yellow  Shawl 
That  did  not  Clean. 


August  eighth,  Rio  Janeiro 

To-day  I  went  to  the  curiosity  shops  for  my  final  pur¬ 
chases.  I  wanted  things  typically  Brazilian,  and  I  got 
them,  with  variations.  I  had  been  solemnly  enjoined  not 
to  return  to  North  America  without  at  least  a  Spanish  black 
lace  shawl.  I  think  they  have  stopped  making  them  here, 
but  at  Harrod’s  in  Buenos  Aires,  I  found  one  newly  im¬ 
ported  from  Barcelona,  and  it  had  a  mysterious  little  round 
seal  sewed  to  it  stating  that  it  was  manufactured  there, 
and  that  it  was  real.  I  had  already  bought  in  Peru  a 
little  silver  llama  or  sheep,  and  in  Bolivia  I  had  bought 
Indian  idols  and  ponchos  (a  blanket  with  a  hole  to  slip 
your  head  through)  of  rainbow  hue,  some  of  the  queer 
little  dolls  for  children  made  by  the  Indians,  and  mits, 
and  a  helmet  of  gorgeous  wool,  and  a  heavy  hand-knit 
woolen  steamer  rug  of  white  with  vivid  purple  stripes, 
and  a  vicuna  foot  warmer  as  big  as  a  giant’s  shoe,  for  use 
in  automobiles,  and  some  alpaca  wool  slippers,  and  when 
I  got  to  the  Argentine  frontier,  I  had  brought  four  lurid 
feather  rugs,  these  latter  at  a  price  so  small  that  it  seemed 
robbing  the  Indians  who  sold  them  at  the  railway  in 
Tucuman.  In  Buenos  Aires  I  had  sought  in  vain  a  real 
curio  dealer,  but  all  I  could  find  were  handsome  saddles 
and  fine  bridles  and  spurs  with  solid  silver  mountings. 
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I  did  trade  with  a  young  Argentine  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
stuffed  armadillo,  but  we  were  about  six  pesos  apart,  so 
I  didn’t  get  this  wholly  unnecessary  article.  The  mistake 
I  made  at  all  these  places  was  not  getting  feminine  advice, 
so  I  changed  my  system  and  at  Rio  I  diligently  inquired 
of  my  woman  friends  where  to  go  to  find  antiques.  I  was 
taken  to  Basrlein’s,  where  I  found  a  perfect  treasure-house 
of  just  the  things  I  was  looking  for.  There  were  still  left 
four  tortoise-shells  combs,  part  of  a  collection  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  which  had  been  bought  from  a  lady  of  Portuguese 
descent.  I  bought  them,  one  a  very  unique  design  of  a 
coiled  serpent  ready  to  strike.  I  won’t  tell  the  price  be¬ 
cause  the  woman  I  bought  it  for  may  read  this  book. 
Then  I  ran  across  a  beautifully  carved  mirror  frame  of 
coffee  leaves  and  black  coffee-berries.  I  give  the  price  of 
this,  as  I  am  going  to  keep  it  for  my  own.  It  was  six 
dollars  gold.  Then  I  got  an  antique  stereopticon  that 
some  enthusiast  had  collected  four  hundred  photographs 
for,  and  I  will  keep  this.  I  paid  four  dollars  for  it.  Then 
I  ran  across  a  rare  old  Chinese  cabinet  containing  nests 
of  trays  for  every  playing  card  in  the  deck.  It  was  so 
covered  with  dust  that  the  outside  layer  had  to  be  scraped 
off  before  we  could  tell  what  it  was.  Then  I  bought  two 
tortoise-shell  book  covers  inlaid  with  gold  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  that  really  seemed  very  old  and  rare.  There  were 
no  end  of  fans  with  pearl  and  ivory  and  tortoise-shell 
and  sandal-wood  sticks,  but  I  only  bought  four  of  these. 
The  gem  of  my  collection  was  a  silk  shawl  of  gorgeous 
yellow  that  was  very  heavy  and  very  remarkably  em¬ 
broidered,  but  badly  soiled,  I  thought.  I  was  told  that  it 
could  be  easily  cleaned  and  would  look  fine  on  a  blonde 
or  brunette.  I  bought  it.  Then  there  were  blue  butter¬ 
flies  as  big  as  your  hand  behind  glass  in  silver  frames,  and 
all  sorts  of  wooden  frames,  and  every  kind  of  preserved 
bug  that  ever  crawled,  from  June  bugs  up.  These  didn’t 
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interest  me  much.  The  fans  made  of  delicate  feathers  came 
in  for  attention,  too,  but  the  real  attraction  was  the  old 
carved  Spanish  furniture,  with  its  queer  plain  shapes  and 
its  old  designs.  A  lot  of  it  was  upholstered  in  pressed 
Spanish  leather,  and  nearly  all  of  it  was  mahogany.  Then 
there  were  decorations  worn  hy  gentlemen  of  note,  granted 
by  sovereigns  all  over  the  world.  I  saw  too  a  miniature 
of  Dom  Pedro,  that  I  thought  very  good,  and  there  were 
weird  old  prints  and  paintings  without  number,  most  of 
them  religious  subjects.  There  were  hundreds  of  ivory 
crucifixes  of  rare  workmanship,  and  crystal  with  the 
design  of  the  early  Portuguese  monarchs  on  it,  and  rare 
beaten  and  hammered  silver,  and  every  kind  of  china.  I 
bought  at  a  ridiculously  low  price  a  beautiful  plaque  of 
ivory  set  into  ebony.  There  were  the  queerest  sorts  of 
cabinets  with  mysterious  concealed  drawers  which  would 
have  put  burglars  to  a  lot  of  unnecessary  trouble  in  find¬ 
ing  the  jewelry  that  was  hidden  in  them.  There  was  case 
after  case  of  jewelry,  from  mother-of-pearl  and  amber  and 
coral  necklaces  to  real  pearls  and  other  precious  stones. 
The  dealer  in  every  instance  charged  more  than  he  expected 
to  get  and  I  always  offered  him  less,  which  he  at  first  always 
refused  and  then  always  accepted.  The  temptation  to  load 
up  with  these  things  is  tremendous  and  it  requires  rare 
strength  of  character  not  to  buy  stuffed  birds  or  reptile 
skins,  or  door  knobs  or  keys  that  never  fit  any  lock,  or 
church  vestments,  or  altar  covers  that  you  would  never  use 
and  could  never  succeed  in  giving  away.  You  scan  your 
letter  of  credit  and  inquire  what  the  duty  on  them  is,  and 
you  are  always  told  they  are  antiques,  and  the  dealer  who 
is  only  seventy  years  old  solemnly  certifies  in  writing  that 
they  are  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  you  keep  on  buy¬ 
ing,  but  finally  you  quit  and  run  out  of  the  store  for  fear 
you  will  buy  something  else  you  don’t,  want  and  can’t 
carry  on  the  ship. 
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RIO  AND  BRAZIL 

The  Coffee  Exchange — The  First  Protestant  Church  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica — Queer  Brazilian  Laws — Short  Historical  Sketch  of  Brazil — The 
Hymn  of  the  Brazilian  Flag — Facts  a  Journalist  Gave  Me. 

August  ninth,  Rio  Janeiro 

To-day  I  went  to  the  Coffee  Exchange  and  found  to  my 
great  surprise  that  there  were  only  seats  for  twenty-one  be¬ 
low  the  dais  on  which  sit  the  three  arbitrators.  The  second 
and  third  floors  of  the  building  are  devoted  to  booths  where 
samples  are  shown  by  the  merchants.  The  halls  are  filled 
with  graphic  statistics  in  the  shape  of  bags  of  coffee  and 
coffee-pots,  showing  the  production  of  various  countries  and 
the  consumption  by  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 

I  had  a  most  interesting  talk  to-night  with  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  big  dailies  here.  Here  follow  some  of  the 
interesting  things  he  told  me : 

Christ  Church  in  Rio  was  the  first  Protestant  church  erected 
in  South  America.  It  was  permitted  under  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce,  which  conceded  to  the  British  the  right  to  have 
their  own  churches  and  seminaries,  but  it  was  stipulated 
that  it  should  have  the  outside  appearance  of  a  private 
house  and  should  not  use  bells.  In  1889,  it  was  rebuilt 
with  a  church  front.  There  are  281  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  and  Parishes  in  Rio  and  35  Catholic  Orders  such 
as  the  Benedictines,  Franciscans,  Camelites,  Capuchins,  and 
others. 

Brazilian  law  prohibits  capital  punishment,  except  in 
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military  trials,  but  persons  convicted  are  imprisoned  from 
twelve  to  thirty  years. 

Pope  Alexander,  by  his  famous  bull  in  1493,  assigned 
“ail  the  islands  and  lands  to  be  discovered  in  the  seas  to 
the  west  and  south  of  a  meridian  line  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Pole,  one  hundred  leagues  to 
the  west  of  Cape  Verde  and  the  Azores”  to  Castile  and 
Leon.  The  Portuguese  and  Spanish  in  the  next  year 
changed  the  line  of  division  three  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  west.  This  resulted  in  giving  Spain  the  western 
part  of  South  America  and  Portugal  the  eastern.  The  first 
man  who  discovered  Brazil  was  Cabral,  the  Portuguese  navi¬ 
gator,  who  in  1500  stopped  on  the  eastern  coast  of  latitude 
8  degrees  south  and  he  immediately  claimed  posssession  for 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

Brazil  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  equator  three-fifths  the 
breadth  of  the  torrid  zone  and  over  ten  per  cent,  into  the 
south  temperate  zone ;  from  east  to  west  it  is  four-fifths 
the  breadth  of  South  America  at  its  widest  point. 

Rio  is  4754  miles  from  New  York,  and  5227  miles  from 
London. 

The  constitution  of  Brazil  forbids  the  annexation  of  for¬ 
eign  territory. 

The  first  coffee  tree  in  Brazil  was  planted  in  1754. 

Goncaloes  Dias  is  considered  the  greatest  Brazilian  poet 
He  wrote  the  famous  Song  of  Exile. 

The  first  contract  permitting  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
drinks  in  Rio  was  made  in  1661. 

Brazil  is  one  of  the  twenty-six  countries  in  which  the 
Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  cooperating 
with  the  Government. 

Here  are  some  of  the  laws  peculiar  to  Brazil : 

In  order  to  have  windows  on  the  side  of  the  house  they 
must  be  at  least  one  meter  and  thirty-five  centimeters  from 
the  boundary  line. 
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The  city  tax  is  calculated  by  the  amount  of  revenue  the 
property  brings  in. 

It  is  against  the  law  to  walk  in  the  street  without  a  coat, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  ride  in  a  first  class  trolley  car 
without  a  coat,  shoes,  socks,  collar  and  tie. 

No  cigarettes  are  sold  after  ten  o’clock  at  night  and  no 
alcoholic  drinks  except  beer  and  light  wine  after  seven 
o’clock  at  night.  There  is  no  all-night  drug  store  in  Rio. 

Ice  was  introduced  into  Rio  in  1833  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  telegraph  line  was  built  in  1852. 

The  code  of  laws  allows  a  divorce,  but  neither  party  can  re¬ 
marry  so  long  as  the  other  is  alive. 

Police  are  not  allowed  to  handcuff  prisoners,  no  matter 
how  dangerous  they  are. 

This  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  is  frank  in  its 
treatment  of  the  Negro  problem.  When  the  Negroes  were 
freed  in  1888  they  immediately  secured  all  civil  and  social 
rights  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  Negro  man  and  a  white 
woman  together  in  the  restaurants.  The  decree  of  freedom 
was  signed  by  Crown  Princess  Isabel,  with  a  gold  pen  pur¬ 
chased  by  popular  subscription. 

The  Brazilian  people  were  originally  Portuguese,  but 
now  have  a  large  mixture  of  Indian  blood;  the  offsprings  of 
the  marriage  of  the  early  settlers  with  the  Indian  women 
are  what  is  known  as  Namelucos.  The  second  modified 
mixture  is  that  of  the  Negroes  from  Africa  and  there  has 
been  considerable  intermarriage  between  blacks  and  whites. 
The  number  of  pure  blacks  has  been  set  down  as  2,720,000, 
and  mulattos  and  quadroons  at  about  five  and  a  half  million. 
The  rest  are  pure  whites,  numbering  over  eight  million,  and 
Indians  and  half  breeds. 

In  1807  the  entrance  of  Napoleon  into  Portugal  caused 
King  John  of  the  royal  house  of  Braganza  to  leave  his 
throne  and  return  to  Rio  until  the  French  had  left  Portugal. 
Dom  Pedro,  his  son,  in  1822  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
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Brazil  and  in  1831  he  abdicated.  There  was  a  revolution  in 
1888  when  the  Republic  was  organized  and  a  constitution 
adopted.  There  is  no  connection  in  Brazil  between  the 
Church  and  State,  although  the  Pope  has  a  representative  in 
the  diplomatic  corps  at  Rio. 

Here  is  the  Brazilian  National  Anthem,  as  well  as  I  am 
able  to  translate  it : 

HYMN  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  FLAG 

(Hymno  da  Bandeira) 

Hail!  Beauty  of  Hope 

Hail!  Majestic  Symbol  of  Peace. 

Thy  imposing  glory  always  brings  to  mind 
The  greatness  of  our  native  land. 

Accept,  then,  the  devotion  of  each  manly  heart, 

O  Dear  Banner  of  our  Beloved  Country. 

On  thy  lovely  bosom  is  mirrored  the  purest  blue 
Of  the  heavens :  there  too  is  found  the  incomparable 
Foliage  of  our  forests,  and  the  wonderful  splendor  of 
The  Southern  Cross. 

As  we  behold  the  glorious  Flag,  we  comprehend  our  duty. 

And  so  our  native  land,  beloved  by  all  her  sons  and 
Daughters,  shall  be  most  fortunate, 

Mighty  in  her  strength. 

Over  our  great  Brazilian  nation,  in  the  moment 
The  symbol  of  Justice  and  Love. 
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iErial  Wire  Trip  to  Top  of  Sugar  Loaf. 
(Copyright  by  Publishers  Photo  Service,  Inc.) 
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TRIP  TO  THE  “SUGAR  LOAF”  BY  iERIAL 
TROLLEY 

The  First  Stop — A  Tense  Moment — The  Top  is  Reached — Luncheon — 
Above  Rio  Harbor. 


Commander  Ellyson  was  good  enough  to  invite  me,  with 
his  wife  and  two  charming  children,  to  the  top  of  Pao  As- 
sucar.  I  had  seen  so  many  pictures  and  heard  so  much  of 
this  unique  and  adventurous  trip,  it  was  not  without  trep¬ 
idation  that  I  got  out  of  the  automobile  at  the  power-house 
where  the  journey  starts.  This  structure  houses  two  very 
large  wheels  or  drums,  over  which  runs  the  one-inch  thick 
cable,  from  which  is  suspended  a  little  car  about  eight  feet 
long  and  four  feet  wide,  the  seats  running  along  the  sides 
parallel  to  the  cable. 

There  were  the  usual  appliances  for  safety,  and  an  extra 
rope  which  might  have  saved  us  if  the  main  rope  had  broken. 
I  was  told,  however,  that  the  wire  rope  was  tested  for  a  car 
containing  ten  people,  and  that  nearly  always  it  carried 
twenty  passengers. 

After  we  had  entered  and  seated  ourselves,  the  one  sliding 
door  opening  into  the  end  was  closed,  the  engine  started,  and 
we  were  on  our  way  to  the  short  mountain  where  we  were  to 
make  the  first  stop.  This  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  high, 
but  quite  high  enough  to  cause  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  when 
there  is  nothing  above  except  the  small  ropes  I  have  referred 
to.  Shortly,  however,  we  arrived  at  the  first  low  mountain, 
and  there  were  transferred  to  another  cable  which  rose  from 
it  to  the  top  of  the  bald,  towering  peak  of  Assucar.  The  sec- 
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oncl  flight  (if  I  may  use  that  expression)  seems  swifter,  and 
it  is  a  fearsome  look  from  the  side  windows  of  the  car  to  the 
trees,  rocks  and  bushes  a  thousand  feet  below.  If  the  rope 
broke,  no  power  on  earth  could  save  us  from  sudden  death  or 
frightful  mangling.  The  rope  sways  a  little,  as  it  swings  in 
the  high  mid-air  between  the  low  mountain  and  the  upstand¬ 
ing  high  one.  Some  remarks  are  jestingly  made  about  the 
danger,  and  the  children  are  the  least  apprehensive  of  the 
passengers.  Just  before  reaching  the  top  of  Assucar,  to  which 
the  upper  end  of  the  rope  is  pulled,  the  car  takes  a  sudden  up- 
shoot  and  appears  to  rise  almost  perpendicularly.  At  the 
very  moment  of  arriving  on  the  high  peak,  the  car  gives  an 
ominous  bump  against  the  rocky  side,  but  in  a  moment  more 
the  safety  machinery  has  engaged  the  wire,  and  we  are  safe 
on  top  of  the  highest  point  in  the  world  reached  by  cables, 
except  at  Mt.  McClellan,  in  Colorado. 

The  view  all  round  (you  are  above  everything)  is  bewilder- 
ingly  beautiful.  The  air  is  vibrant  with  metallic  clearness 
and  the  bright  Brazilian  sunlight  glints  in  a  million  points 
on  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay.  Out  to  sea,  the  water  is 
greener,  and  the  tones  are  softer,  and  there  rise  in  easy  view 
small,  rocky  islands  entirely  bare  of  grass  or  tree  or  shrub. 
All  the  seven  bays  of  Rio  are  in  view,  and  out  of  the  water 
rise  the  gray,  shaggy  mountains  which  make  up  the  frowning 
frame  for  the  city.  White-sailed  boats  in  the  Atlantic  out¬ 
side  and  puffing  steamers  inside  the  harbor  draw  sharp  con¬ 
trast  between  the  beauty  of  old  ships  and  the  utility  of  new 
ones. 

At  one  o’clock  we  move  over  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
rocky  plateau  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  at  the  top,  for 
a  luncheon  at  the  restaurant  conducted  there.  We  are  soon 
listening  to  an  American  music  machine  grinding  out  Ameri¬ 
can  jazz  tunes. 

Even  the  stupendous  beauty  of  this  picture  of  mountain 
and  sea  grows  monotonous,  so  at  three  o’clock  we  spanned 
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for  the  second  (and  last  time,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned)  the 
tremendous  chasm  between  Assucar  and  the  lower  mountain, 
and  from  the  lower  mountain  to  the  sea  level. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  I  never  heard  of  an  accident  on 
this  serial  trolley,  and  I  was  perfectly  willing,  for  what  I 
would  see  at  the  top,  to  take  whatever  chances  there  were. 

From  the  seashore  we  went,  as  a  guest  of  Commander  Elly- 
son,  through  the  remarkable  boulevard  known  as  Neimeyer 
Avenue,  built  along  the  rocky  foot  of  the  mountains  that  skirt 
the  seashore  for  miles  and  miles.  This  drive  does  not  con¬ 
tain  the  beautiful  villas  that  appear  along  the  Riviera  or  on 
the  Amalfi  Road  from  Naples,  but  it  boasts  panorama  after 
panorama  of  marine  and  mountain  views  far  more  beautiful 
than  either  of  them.  The  Commander  showed  his  expertness 
as  a  driver  in  negotiating  the  sharp  turns  and  steep  decliv¬ 
ities  of  the  road.  All  along  we  were  met  by  little  boys  selling 
bananas  and  birds,  and  in  one  part  of  our  trip  we  visited 
some  very  remarkable  grottoes  where  holes  had  been  made  in 
the  rock  by  the  twisting  convolutions  of  the  strata.  Further 
on  there  were  some  very  pretty  waterfalls,  where  we  stopped 
to  look  at  the  enchanting  scenery.  Coming  back  another 
way,  we  again  drove  along  the  beautiful  Neimeyer  Avenue 
and  were  soon  again  at  the  Gloria  Hotel,  where  a  Sunday  the 
dansant  was  being  participated  in  by  about  twelve  hundred 
young  Brazilians.  They  danced  a  good  deal  of  tango  and 
one-steps  and  fox-trots  and  waltzes,  and  during  the  inter¬ 
missions  they  would  drink  the  delicious  Brazilian  coffee,  or 
cordials.  The  young  women  were  very  prettily  dressed  and 
had  great  vivacity  and  charm. 
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DEPARTURE  FROM  RIO 

Strolling  through  Ouvidor — Rio’s  Fashionable  Shopping  District- 
bruit  and  Jewelry  Stores — Candy  Shops — Once  again  aboard  the  Ship 
— Rio  Harbor  by  Night — The  “Golden  Stair's” — Peering  for  “Sugar 
Loaf” — Mountain  Sentinels — Our  Farewell  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


August  ninth,  Rio  Janeiro,  at  2  A.  M. 

Shopping  makes  a  hard  day  for  a  man  not  used  to  it,  and 
after  my  day  in  the  antique  dealers’  places,  I  was  tired,  but 
I  took  one  more  stroll  through  the  Ouvidor,  Rio’s  fashionable 
shopping  street,  where  there  is  no  trolley  to  run  you  down 
and  no  motor  to  squawk  at  you.  The  district  was  filled  with 
good-looking  young  women,  and  some  old  ones  too,  dressed 
mostly  in  summer  attire,  with  low  shoes  and  straw  hats. 
They  always  look  modestly  ahead  and  study  the  shop  win¬ 
dows  with  discriminating  care.  There  are  not  many  de  luxe 
dry  goods  shops  here,  but  novelties  fill  every  window  and 
they  are  presented  most  attractively.  There  is  every  im¬ 
aginable  form  of  amber  beads  and  cigarette  and  cigar 
holders  and  canes,  and  packed  windows  of  canes  and 
umbrellas  and  leather  things.  The  fruit  shops  are  exceed¬ 
ing!  v  attractive  and  they  are  jammed  to  the  top  of  the  high 
walls  with  liquors,  wine  and  every  canned  or  bottled  thing. 
The  sweet  pastes  are  conspicuous,  such  as  chiribada  (which 
is  flavored  with  quince),  guavas,  and  every  cheese  and  jelly. 
But  the  jewelry  shops  on  this  famous,  narrow  little  street 
attract  most  attention.  They  would  do  credit  to  any 
boulevard  in  Paris.  The  Ouvidor  crosses  the  Avenida  do 
Rio  Branco,  and  after  going  its  entire  length,  I  swung  into 
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that  wide  thoroughfare  with  two  rows  of  trees  in  the  parked 
center  (under  which  the  motors  were  allowed  to  stand) 
and  was  soon  listening  to  street  peddlers  and  newsboys.  At 
Alvear’s,  the  celebrated  restaurant,  I  stopped  for  an  ice  that 
was  a  “nut  sunda?,  ”  tutti  frutti  and  fruit  salad  combined. 
The  place  was  comfortably  filled  with  fashionable  folks, 
who  always  stopped  to  buy  a  box  of  sweets  as  they  went  out ; 
there  were  queer  concoctions  of  eggs  and  cocoanuts,  and  crys¬ 
tallized  fruits  and  marrons  and  every  form  of  rich  and  fat¬ 
tening  candies.  Extra  weight  is  not  regarded  here  with  the 
same  abhorrence  that  it  is  in  America.  Afterwards  I  walked 
along  the  beautifully  lighted  and  shaded  river  front  to  the 
Gloria  Hotel,  where  I  sat  and  looked  out  of  my  window  for  an 
hour  at  the  top  of  the  Sugar  Loaf.  There  was  burning  a  tiara 
of  yellow  lights  at  its  top,  and  I  felt  that  it  deserved  this 
crown  of  gold  that  shone  against  the  blue  dark  sky  behind  it. 
About  nine,  Commander  Ellyson  came  by  and  drove  me  to 
the  “American  Legion”  which  lay  big  alongside  the  docks. 
My  nine  pieces  of  hand-baggage  had  been  put  on  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  I  had  only  to  go  to  my  cabin,  after  saying  good-bye 
to  my  dear  friends  who  had  done  so  much  to  make  my  trip 
enjoyable.  The  heavy  wooden  chair  made  by  the  convicts  at 
the  prison  had  been  hauled  to  the  deck  and  stood  just  outside 
my  window.  Several  people  stopped  to  look  at  it  and  wonder 
if  it  was  some  new  form  of  steamer-chair,  with  its  tilted  seat 
and  comfortable  back.  I  told  one  of  the  curious  passengers 
how  it  had  been  presented  to  me  by  the  Director  of  the 
Prison,  where  it  was  made  by  two  forgers  serving  time 
there. 

I  was  very  tired  after  the  rush  of  getting  located,  but  to 
get  my  final  view  of  Rio  harbor  by  night  I  walked  around 
the  decks  until  the  ship  left.  For  some  minutes  we  backed 
away  from  the  dock,  after  the  big  steel  crane  had  lifted  the 
gang-plank  in  its  teeth  and  deposited  it  on  the  shore.  Then 
the  moorings  were  loosed  and  we  nosed  slowly  along  the 
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channel  toward  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Floating  buoys 
flashed  out  their  bright  signals  of  warning  at  intervals  all 
along  the  way  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  yellow  necklaces 
of  light  that  marked  the  beaches,  when  the  buoys  were  no 
longer  necessary.  There  are  about  seven  of  these  crescent 
bays,  and  their  lights  appeared  at  intervals,  the  intervals  be¬ 
ing  the  dark  hills  at  the  foot  of  which  Rio  is  built.  We  could 
see  the  ‘  ‘  golden  stairs  ’  ’  made  by  lights  up  the  small  mountain 
sides  and  up  Corcovado  too,  and  a  big  electric  searchlight 
flooded  the  whole  harbor  with  luminous  pencils  almost  as 
bright  as  day.  But  through  the  darkness  everybody  was 
peering  for  a  last  sight  of  Sugar  Loaf.  We  seemed  a  long 
time  reaching  it,  but  finally  it  loomed  against  the  dark  sky 
like  some  giant  shaggy  beast  with  snarling  head  lifted  towards 
the  sky.  As  we  came  nearer,  we  seemed  to  go  around  it,  and 
our  different  angles  of  approach  gave  it  ever  different  shapes 
until  at  last  we  passed  it  and  it  gradually  became  a  dark  blur 
against  the  background  of  vague  mountains  and  the  glitter¬ 
ing  lights  on  the  curving  beaches.  There  was  not  a  man  or 
woman  on  board  who  was  not  saying  in  his  heart  that  his 
hope  was  to  come  back  as  soon  as  he  could  to  this  enchanting 
bay,  with  its  azure  heights,  and  gray  rocks,  and  bewildering 
beaches,  and  wide  avenues,  and  waving  palms,  and  its  eternal 
sunshine  that  lights  the  rock-locked  basin  like  a  bowl  of 
glistening  crystal. 

We  were,  now  outside  the  gate  in  the  concave  of  the  cres¬ 
cent  that  bends  towards  the  entrance.  Here  there  are 
mountain  sentinels  on  the  north  and  south.  These  are  almost 
as  impressive  as  those  inside  the  harbor  that  up-stand  into 
the  blue  frame  of  skyline  that  surrounds  the  heavenly 
picture  of  sea  and  city  and  cloud  that  geographers  call  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  that  the  natives  call  Paradise. 
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ON  THE  ATLANTIC  BETWEEN  RIO  AND 
NEW  YORK 

My  Prison  Cliair  Attracts  Attention — The  “American  Legion”  and 
Captain  Corkum — A  Layman  Conducts  Divine  Service — Entertainments 
on  Ship  Board — Personages  at  the  Captain’s  Table — A  Peaceful  Revolu¬ 
tionist — The  Horse  Race — Crossing  the  Equator  Again — Statistics  of 
the  Voyage — Handicaps  of  Columbus — “Ship  Golf”  and  Other  Athletics 
— Narrative  of  the  Missionary’s  Wife— Roosevelt’s  South  American 
Trip. 


August  ninth. 

This  morning  at  eight,  people  outside  my  window  waked 
me  talking  about  that  chair  the  Prison  Director  gave  me, 
and  wondering  who  could  have  bought  such  a  strange  piece 
of  furniture.  I  have  been  trying  all  the  morning  to  decide 
on  something  to  send  the  poor  men  immured  for  life  who 
made  it,  and  who  unconsciously  contribute  so  much  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  passengers  who  stop  to  wonder  where  it  came 
from. 

The  American  Legion  is  queen  of  the  Shipping  Board’s 
South  American  fleet,  and  is  commanded  by  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  who  sails  the  seas,  Captain  Alexander  Corkum. 
The  men  say  the  last  two  letters  of  his  name  should  be  “e” 
and  “r,”  and  the  women  say  irreverently,  but  affectionately, 
that  he  is  a  “peach.”  Besides  being  a  fine  sailor,  he  writes 
no  indifferent  poetry,  and  his  “Fall  of  Smyrna”  in  prose- 
poetry,  is  as  pretty  a  thing  as  you  read  in  a  day’s  browse 
through  the  library.  He  has  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
really  new  stories,  and  a  heart  as  big  as  he  is  brave  and  kind. 
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The  crew  as  well  as  the  passengers  love  him,  and  he  has 
around  him  a  fine  lot  of  young  Americans  who  are  gentlemen 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  many  of  whom  take  their  vaca¬ 
tions  from  college  to  act  as  officers  or  stewards  to  see  the 
world  in  this  inexpensive  way.  The  consequence  is  real 
efficiency  that  doesn’t  demand  continual  nagging  on  the 
passenger’s  part  to  secure.  The  food  is  splendid,  and  there 
is  something  going  on  every  day. 

Sunday,  the  Captain  said  that  at  eleven  o’clock,  (church 
time  on  sea  as  well  as  land)  he  would  be  taking  observations, 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  take  charge  of  the  services.  Now 
while  I  was  raised  by  religious  parents,  I  feel  always  utterly 
unworthy  of  doing  anything  of  this  sort,  but  I  did,  and  I 
got  through  as  well  as  I  could,  deciding  at  the  last  minute 
to  make  a  short  address  which  I  dared  not  call  a  sermon, 
instead  of  reading  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  I  had  in¬ 
tended.  So  I  talked  a  few  minutes  on  how  all  the  great 
philosophers,  including  Socrates  and  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
had  been  groping  for  the  real  religion  almost  from  the  start, 
until  an  obscure  man  in  Bethlehem  had  set  the  world  aflame 
with  His  religion  of  democracy  and  brotherhood  and  justice 
and  uplift  for  the  lowly,  and  fairness  for  women,  and  I  said 
that  it  was  more  than  a  coincidence  that  this  religion  was 
the  one  adopted  by  all  the  nations  that  we  call  civilized  and 
progressive  to-day,  while  its  detractors  laid  in  forgotten 
graves,  with  no  record  of  any  charity  or  benevolence  or 
humanity  to  their  credit,  their  only  history  being  an  effort 
to  tear  down  without  offering  any  substitute.  I  wound  up 
by  saying  that  none  of  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  required 
half  as  much  faith  as  the  ocean  that  surrounded  us  and  the 
blue  sky  that  bent  above  us.  Then  in  a  thoroughly  embar¬ 
rassed  way  I  dismissed  twenty-five  people  who  had  been 
drawn  to  Divine  Service  by  the  example  and  the  philosophy  of 
that  lowly  man,  of  whom  Paul  Renan  said  “of  all  men  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  the  greatest.”  Then  there  was  another  song, 
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and  I  felt  that  I  had  performed  very  inadequately,  but  I  had 
done  what  I  could  in  such  a  good  cause. 

Every  night  there  are  pictures,  and  they  are  very  strikingly 
shown  on  a  screen  between  two  derricks  just  aft  of  the  upper 
deck  restaurant,  with  the  bright  stars  in  Brazilian  skies  for  a 
glittering  frame  that  appears  to  move  up  and  down  as  the 
ship  pitches  slightly  with  the  easy  motion  of  the  water. 

The  waves  in  the  daytime  are  blue  as  Naples  Bay  and 
flecked  with  feathery  foam  as  the  water  is  parted  by  the  course 
of  the  ship,  a  never-ending  but  always  interesting  attraction. 
The  sunsets  are  lovely  in  slightly  less  vivid  tints  than  ours  of 
more  northern  climes.  To-day  there  was  a  yellow  sea  in  the 
west  and  the  frame  was  dark  clouds  that  surrounded  it,  and 
at  its  entrance  there  were  frazzled  blacker  clouds  that 
seemed  two  great  sentinels  like  those  that  guard  Rio  bay. 
Later  as  the  sun  sunk  lower  under  the  horizon  this  sea  abo\e 
us  turned  to  an  ethereal  blue,  but  the  frame  still  clung  to  it, 
and  very  high  above  it  the  brilliancy  shot  out  over  the  clouds 
and  mellowed  the  heavens  into  a  rosy  glow  of  light. 

We  have  an  interesting  crowd  at  the  Captain’s  table, 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Scribner,  he  the  great  expert  on  grasses, 
known  the  world  over  for  his  researches  for  our  Government. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  exhibits  of  our  Government 
at  Rio  during  the  Exposition  recently  closed,  and  has  been 
half  round  the  world  studying  the  things  he  is  already  master 
of.  Then  there  is  a  Secret  Service  man  whose  name  even  I 
will  not  tell,  going  back  to  the  States,  and  a  charming  widow, 
and  another  one  too  who  is  a  writer  of  short  stories  and 
scenarios  and  altogether  charming  and  restless.  She  reads 
a  while,  retires  to  her  cabin,  comes  on  deck,  walks,  even  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  Sunday  exercises,  enjoys  the  music  and  deck 
sports,  and  takes  the  liveliest  interest  in  everything  except 
herself.  We  have  on  board  the  man  who  is  going  up  to  spar 
with  Firpo  for  his  Dempsey  match,  and  other  celebrities.  But 
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the  most  interesting  man  is  Mr.  Harrington,  known  the  seven 
seas  over  as  “Harrington,  Crane  Man.”  He  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  method  of  cutting  sugar  cane  and  loading  it  into 
conveyers  for  the  crushers,  in  nearly  every  country  from 
Madagascar  to  Argentina.  To  do  it  twenty-five  years  ago 
he  had  to  go  into  the  cane  fields  and  practically  demonstrate 
to  the  negro  workmen  with  his  own  brawny  arms  that  they 
were  wasting  time  and  energy  in  cutting  a  stalk  of  cane  into 
three  lengths  when  it  was  only  necessary  to  cut  it  once  and 
lay  it  across  the  furrows  in  bunches  of  ten,  instead  of  in 
furrows  one  at  a  time.  Of  course  they  all  had  to  be  picked 
up  by  these  same  men,  who  had  laid  them  in  these  furrows. 
But  they  refused  to  follow  his  lead  until  he  finally  persuaded 
them  that  it  was  their  duty  to  their  wives  and  sweethearts 
to  save  all  their  strength  for  future  generations,  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  their  labor  and  strength  was  going  for  nothing. 
They  at  last  followed  him,  and  then  he  constructed  a  patent 
crane  (and  patent  slings  to  tie  to  the  cane  it  lifted)  which 
can  lift  five  tons  of  cane  at  a  load  and  carry  it  to  the  crusher. 
In  Tucuman,  Argentina,  alone,  the  adoption  of  his  invention 
released  three  thousand  men  a  year  from  the  work  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  cane  by  the  old  method  and  enabled  them  to  go  into 
the  fields  and  cultivate  it,  and  saved  no  end  of  wood  for 
running  the  crushers,  and  altogether  his  method  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  cane  industry  of  the  world,  and  he  gets  twenty- 
five  cents  royalty  on  every  sling  he  sells  and  he  sells  them  by 
the  twenty  and  thirty  thousand,  and  now  that  he  has  passed 
seventy,  the  allotted  age  of  man,  he  congratulates  himself 
that  he  was  unable  to  get  the  paltry  five  thousand  dollars  he 
wanted  for  his  patent.  He  tells  me  that  the  American  chains 
he  sells  these  people  to  lift  their  heavy  loads  last  two  or 
three  times  as  long  as  the  German  chains,  and  twice  as  long 
even  as  the  English  ones.  That’s  the  way  America  is  turn¬ 
ing  the  world  over,  and  it  keeps  on  that  way  all  the  time. 

This  afternoon  we  had  horse-racing  on  the  deck.  The 
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wonderful  deck  steward  on  this  ship,  whose  name  is  “Gene,” 
was  all  morning  very  busy  drawing  a  perfect  race-track  of 
elliptical  shape  on  the  deck,  and  it  was  divided  into  sections, 
very  mysterious  to  the  landlubbers  who  had  only  seen 
horses  run  on  earth  and  turf.  Pari-mutuels  were  then 
sold  at  a  dollar  each,  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  was  divided 
among  the  winners  and  the  balance  divided  among  our  splen¬ 
did  orchestra  composed  of  some  of  these  same  fine  young 
men  who  are  not  ashamed  to  work  during  the  summer  to  see 
the  world.  When  hundreds  of  dollars  had  gone  into  the 
betting,  six  toy  horses  appeared  with  numbers  marked  on 
each.  Tickets  had  already  been  bought  for  these  numbers. 
The  next  problem  seemed  to  be  to  make  them  run  around 
the  track.  This  was  made  unnecessary  by  simply  throwing 
dice  and  pushing  the  horse  forward  if  his  number  happened 
to  turn  up.  It  was  really  quite  exciting  and  the  finish  was 
so  close  that  there  was  a  protest  at  the  decision  of  the  judges, 
which  was  quickly  settled  amicably.  As  a  variation,  the 
chairman  of  sports  announced  that  the  horses  would  now 
parade  so  that  the  winner  could  be  picked.  Six  pretty  girls 
then  marched  around  the  ring  and  stood  ready,  the  cymbal- 
beater  of  the  orchestra  clanged  the  starting  signal,  and  as 
their  numbers  appeared  on  the  dice  the  human  horses  moved 
up  a  section.  This  time  the  favorite,  who  was  attired  in 
white  with  red  head-gear  and  a  red  sash,  won.  There  was 
a  lot  of  “pulling”  for  favorites. 

To-night  we  had  “Penrod”  on  the  screen  in  six  reels. 
There  is  on  board  from  San  Francisco  a  fine  singer,  and  sev¬ 
eral  men  who  play  well,  and  there  is  consequently  always 
something  going  on,  in  addition  to  the  quieter  amusements  of 
some  of  us  who  read,  smoke  or  walk  the  decks  and  talk. 
There  is  not  a  drop  of  alcohol  sold  on  the  ship,  but  the  for¬ 
mer  cafe  is  popular  for  soft  drinks  and  readers  (it  is  also 
the  library)  because  it  is  cool  and  out  of  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
Yesterday  I  devoured  Walter  Page’s  letters,  which  I  had  not 
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had  time  to  finish  at  home.  They  show  remarkable  pre¬ 
science  on  the  part  of  himself,  President  Wilson  and  Colonel 
House  as  to  the  possibility  of  war  with  Germany  and  its  dire 
consequences  and  how  it  would  end.  ‘  ‘  Brazil  and  its 
People”  by  a  Mr.  Winter  is  also  interesting,  as  is  “South 
of  Panama,”  about  the  thirty-fifth  book  I  have  read  since  I 
started  on  this  trip.  We  passed  across  the  equator  this  morn¬ 
ing,  but  we  notice  no  difference  except  that  it  gets  a  little 
hotter  as  we  near  New  York,  which  it  oughtn’t  do,  that  is 
according  to  the  rules,  as  we  are  going  north  now.  But 
weather,  especially  at  sea,  is  just  a  little  uncertain.  I  had 
curiosity  enough  to-day  to  ask  what  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  water  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Rio  and  New 
York  had  been,  and  the  Captain  gave  it  to  me  from  his  log. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  the  “log,”  showing  in  addition  to  the  tem¬ 
peratures,  the  “course”  or  direction  of  the  vessel. 


Temperatures  op  Air  and  Water  on  Voyage 
prom  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  N.Y. 


VOYAGE  No.  13 


Air 

Water 

Course 

August  9th 

72 

70 

Var. 

C  i 

10 

76 

73 

Var. 
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78 
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81 
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20 

84 

80 
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He  gave  me  this  information  in  his  eerie  at  the  top  of  the 
ship  where  the  steersman  all  day  guides  us  by  the  compass 
according  to  the  direction  that  has  been  given  him  by  the 
man  who  does  the  “navigation.”  Reading  Jack  London’s 
“Cruise  of  the  Snark”  convinced  me  that  there  was  some 
great  mystery  about  learning  navigation,  but  the  officers  on 
board  say  no,  and  certainly  the  contrivance  for  steering  this 
big  ship  seems  simple  enough.  Sperry’s  gyroscope  princi¬ 
ple  is  used  to  keep  the  compass  as  level  as  they  want  it,  and 
it  is  shown  on  a  disc  where  there  are  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty  degrees  that  make  up  the  circle.  Above  the  circum¬ 
ference,  or  rather  at  the  forward  end,  outside  of  it,  is  a 
black  mark  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  circle,  and  after  the 
course  has  been  worked  out,  taking  into  consideration  the 
direction  wanted  and  the  force  of  the  cross  or  oblique  cur¬ 
rents  that  will  be  encountered,  the  helmsman  is  told  to 
keep  the  figure  arrived  at  just  under  this  mark.  In  other 
words,  to-day  the  current  is  320  (almost  the  full  360  degrees 
marked  on  the  circumference  of  the  disc  that  within  the 
circle  contains  the  compass),  and  the  helmsman  turns  his 
wheel  so  as  to  keep  the  black  line  always  pointing  as  nearly 
as  possible  towards  320  on  the  circumference.  This  only 
explains  it  roughly  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Sperry’s 
gyroscopic  compass  does  all  of  this  (except  the  turning  of 
the  helmsman’s  wheel)  “below,”  and  the  result  is  sent  by 
electricity  to  the  small  compass  before  the  helmsman’s  eye. 

Columbus  had  a  queer  and  terrifying  experience  with  a 
compass  on  his  first  voyage,  because  shortly  after  he  left 
the  Azores,  his  compass  seemed  to  run  amuck,  and  cut  up, 
and  ran  around  as  if  bewitched.  This  is  what  the  sailors 
thought  had  happened,  or  they  believed,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  time,  that  some  man  who  had  been  eating 
garlic  or  onions  had  come  too  near  its  delicate  mechanism. 
This  superstition  had  such  a  firm  hold  that  there  was  a 
prescribed  punishment  for  it  if  the  culprit  was  discovered. 
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It  was  simple,  but  terrible.  The  man  held  his  hand  flat 
alongside  the  mast,  and  a  knife  was  thrust  through  it 
into  the  mast,  and  the  er.ly  way  to  get  the  hand  loose 
was  to  tear  it  off,  leaving  the  knife  stuck  there.  But  to 
return  to  Columbus.  He  hadn’t  the  faintest  idea  of  what 
was  the  trouble  with  his  compass,  but  he  said  it  was  noth¬ 
ing,  and  calmed  his  men,  keeping  his  course  straight  ahead 
west  to  America,  as  it  was  afterwards  called.  In  a  short 
time  the  compass  became  quiet  and  normal,  and  the  ship 
proceeded  on  its  way.  Hundreds  of  years  afterwards  it 
was  discovered  that  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  land  too,  there 
are  areas  or  lines  of  what  is  called  magnetic  deviation  or 
variation,  and  these  have  been  so  well  figured  out  that 
mariners,  or  landsmen,  know  just  where  they  are  and  how 
much  variation  of  the  needle  to  expect.  I  am  told  that 
the  land  line  runs  approximately  from  Ohio  in  the  United 
States  southward  through  Georgia. 

While  I  was  on  the  top  deck  I  visited  the  gymnasium, 
where  there  is  the  usual  apparatus,  and  where  a  man  and 
his  wife  were  playing  golf  with  one  of  the  new  machines 
that  has  the  ball  tied  on  a  string.  It  registers  the  force 
of  your  stroke  quite  accurately.  Then  there  is  what  they 
call  “ship  golf,”  and  “shuffleboard”  that  they  play  all 
day  on  the  promenade  deck  when  people  with  cabins  on 
that  deck  want  to  sleep.  There  is  a  big  salt-water  swim¬ 
ming  tank  erected  aft  just  before  second  class  deck.  It 
is  about  twenty  feet  square  and  made  of  canvas.  It  is 
filled  nearly  all  day  with  enthusiastic  swimmers,  most  of 
them  men.  The  “second  class”  passengers  are  given  an 
imitation  bath  in  the  spray  from  a  big  hose,  which  is 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children  there.  A  lot  of  people 
play  bridge  all  day  and  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  racing 
pool  are  devoted  to  paying  for  the  prizes.  Tea  is  served 
every  afternoon,  and  sandwiches  just  before  going  to  bed, 
so  that  some  of  the  passengers  spend  nearly  all  day  eating. 
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THE  MASKED  BALL  AND  THE  CAPTAIN’S 

DINNER 

Pillow  Fights  and  Vocal  Concerts — The  Masked  Ball — Cupid,  Carmen 
and  The  Gold  Dust  Twins — I  Respond  to  the  Captain’s  Speech — The 
Captain’s  Boat  Race  and  his  War  Escapades. 

August  tenth. 

Yesterday  there  were  pillow  fights  over  a  spar  that  was 
suspended  across  the  swimming  tank.  They  were  very 
amusing,  and  luck  seemed  to  count  for  more  than  skill, 
while  strength  of  the  most  Herculean  kind  couldn’t  keep 
the  doughty  contestants  from  toppling  over  into  the  water 
below. 

In  the  “second  class”  they  have  vocal  concerts  every 
night  and  boxing  matches  every  day.  Last  night  there  was 
a  really  splendid  wrestling  match.  All  the  “first  class” 
passengers,  of  course,  attended.  Every  night  or  so  there 
is  in  the  first  class  salon  a  formal  concert  by  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  band  composed  of  young  American  college  boys. 

There  was  a  highly  amusing  masked  ball  on  the  promenade 
deck  night  before  last.  The  amount  of  ingenuity  shown  in 
extemporizing  costumes  was  remarkable.  Hemp  took  the 
place  of  hair  or  whiskers,  and  paper  seemed  fashioned  as 
well  as  silk  could  have  been,  in  the  costumes  of  the  women. 
One  of  the  small  men  took  first  prize  as  Cupid.  His  cos¬ 
tume  was  made  of  two  sections  of  Turkish  towels,  and  he 
carried  his  traditional  bow  and  arrow.  He  constantly 
pointed  the  latter  at  everybody,  but  as  he  never  pulled  the 
bow-string  no  harm  was  done.  The  first  prize  was  given 
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to  a  very  pretty  woman  who  appeared  in  conventional 
South  American  evening  gown  and  a  black  lace  mantilla. 
Another  of  the  three  prizes  for  women  was  won  by  a  very 
handsome  Argentine,  whose  fine  figure  was  set  off  Carmen 
style  by  an  exquisite  purple  silk  shawl  with  long  fringe. 
An  American  woman  also  got  a  prize  for  her  striking  cos¬ 
tume  of  a  “deck  of  cards,”  the  different  suits  being  sewn 
into  her  costume.  There  were  the  usual  “Gold  Dust 
Twins,”  and  Robinson  Crusoe  impersonated  by  the  popular 
and  indefatigable  Mr.  Frazier,  and  a  Danish  gentleman 
won  a  prize  as  a  gaucho.  I  had  entered  for  the  grotesque 
prize,  but  I  am  afraid  I  overdid  it,  as  I  didn’t  even  get 
“honorable  mention.” 

Last  night  was  the  Captain’s  dinner,  and  I  was  led  aside 
and  told  that  I  was  expected  to  respond  to  the  Captain’s 
speech.  I  protested  that  he  should  respond  to  a  speech 
proposing  his  health,  but  as  there  was  nothing  on  board  to 
drink  his  health  with  I  was  over-ruled,  and  when  dinner 
was  over  I  waited  for  the  Captain’s  speech  to  respond  to. 
He  gave  no  outward  sign  of  speaking,  so  finally  a  steward 
came  up  respectfully  and  told  him  an  expectant  audience 
was  waiting  to  hear  from  him.  He  didn’t  seem  at  all 
anxious  to  orate,  so  I  arose  and  announced  that  I  didn’t 
propose  to  be  done  out  of  a  chance  to  respond  to  a  speech 
simply  because  the  speech  hadn’t  been  made,  especially  as 
I  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  putting  on  an  evening  suit, 
with  the  thermometer  hovering  around  100  and  the  humidity 
at  95.  Then  I  said  everything  that  I  had  not  thought 
of  before,  and  nothing  that  I  had  intended,  but  finally  I 
did  get  going,  and  demanded  a  subsidy  for  our  American 
ships  so  that  we  could  pay  captains  like  ours  something 
near  what  they  were  worth.  This  went  well,  especially 
with  the  Argentines  and  Uruguayans,  who  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  a  word  of  what  was  being  said,  and  the  Americans 
also  applauded  it.  Then  I  referred  to  the  Captain’s  speech 
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at  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  told  of  the  question  that  had  been  asked  him  about  the 
result  of  a  race  he  had  from  New  York  with  two  other 
vessels.  His  reply  was  that  he  had  won  over  the  Vestris 
by  three  days  and  eight  hours.  But  how  about  the  other 
ship,  asked  his  questioner.  The  Captain  replied  that  he 
did  not  know,  as  he  had  only  been  in  port  a  week  and  the 
other  ship  had  not  arrived  yet.  The  Captain  responded 
feelingly,  beginning  with  the  statement  that  although  my  name 
was  black  my  character  was  not  entirely  so.  He  then  touched 
the  patriotic  side  and  said  several  good  things  that  I  had 
tried  to  think  of  but  forgot,  and  wound  up  in  a  really  appeal¬ 
ing  and  affectionate  good  wish  for  us  all.  It  was  a  very 
happy  speech,  and  following  it  the  ladies  were  given  sou¬ 
venirs  of  travelers’  manicure  sets,  and  the  men  were 
presented  with  gold  pocket-knives. 

We  spent  most  of  the  luncheon  hour  to-day  guying  the 
judges  of  the  masked  ball,  who  did  their  duty  splendidly, 
but  who  made  the  mistake  of  retiring  for  consultation 
before  announcing  the  winners.  We  who  didn’t  win 
openly  accused  them  of  flight  from  outraged  contestants, 
which  of  course  wasn’t  true  hut  was  our  only  recourse. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF.  PRESIDENT  HARDING 

President  Harding’s  Suite  on  the  American  Legion — A  Memorial  for 
the  Late  President — We  Approach  Home,  and  our  Trip  Ends. 

The  Captain  took  ns  this  afternoon  through  the  fine 
private  suite  which  was  to  have  been  occupied  by  President 
Harding  from  Porto  Rico  to  New  York,  if  he  had  come 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  The  draperies  were  very 
handsome  but  exceedingly  modest  in  tone  and  effect,  and 
looked  well  against  the  wood-work  of  ivory  color.  The 
day  of  his  funeral  at  his  home  in  Marion,  and  at  the  same 
hour,  which  was  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down  here,  at 
the  blare  of  a  bugle  every  passenger  stood  in  reverent  con¬ 
templation  for  five  minutes.  At  intervals  the  ship’s  bell 
was  solemnly  tolled,  and  when  we  had  covered  our  heads 
again  we  had  paid  our  last  tribute  to  our  beloved  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  the  midst  of  the  sea  at  this  solemn  hour  the 
tribute  was  most  impressive. 

To-night  we  have  finished  up  the  books  we  had  from  the 
ship’s  library,  returned  those  we  had  borrowed  from  others, 
have  written  letters  that  we  had  forgotten  to  write  to  friends 
who  expected  to  hear  of  our  journey,  and  made  out  our  cus¬ 
toms  declaration.  Finally,  we  have  packed  our  baggage, 
putting  all  the  dutiable  things  in  one  valise,  which  we  hope 
will  be  the  only  one  we  will  have  to  open  for  the  customs 
examiner,  have  said  good-bye  to  the  North  Americans 
and  South  Americans  to  whom  we  have  become  so  much  at¬ 
tached  during  our  twelve  days  at  sea,  and  to-morrow  rise  at 
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seven  for  the  health  examination  by  our  officials  at  quaran¬ 
tine.  We  are  approaching  home  with  two  joys,  the  first,  to 
see  our  own  country  and  our  own  friends  again,  the  second, 
that  we  have  gone  where  we  set  out  to  go  in  the  time  allowed 
us.  And  we  are  grateful  to  that  Providence  that  has  watched 
over  us  and  brought  us  safe  again  to  what  we  believe  is  the 
best  land  on  earth. 
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Analysis  of  Tea,  Coffee  and  Matte 
By  Dr.  Peckolt 

Celebrated  Chemist  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 


In  1,000  Parts  of 

Green 

Tea 

Black 

Tea 

Coffee 

Matte 

Natural  Oil 

7.90 

0.06 

0.41 

0.01 

Clilorophyl 

22.20 

18.14 

13.66 

62.00 

Resin 

22.20 

34.40 

13.66 

20.69 

Tannin 

178.09 

128.80 

16.39 

12.28 

Alkaloids : 

4.50 

4.30 

2.66 

2.50 

Mateina 

Coffeina 

Extractive  Substances 

464.00 

390.00 

270.67 

238.83 

Cellulose  and  Fibres 

175.80 

283.20 

178.83 

180.00 

Ashes 

85.60 

25.61 

25.61 

38.11 

Method  of  Preparation: — The  matte  tea  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Indian  tea,  that  is  to  say,  by  pouring  it  upon  boiling 
water  during  10  to  15  minutes  before  using.  To  obtain  a  good  infu¬ 
sion,  5  spoonsful  of  matte  are  sufficient  for  a  litre  of  water. 

(From  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  “Through 
the  Brazilian  Wilderness,”  permission 
Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons. ) 
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